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When a woman shops 
noting the plumpness 


selecting with care 

turkey and trimmings for 
a feast... her mind 
travels far beyond 

size and weight and price, 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind 

that brings to life 
bright new ideas 

that she’s garnered 

for the festive 

holiday spread 

from the pages of 

her favorite magazine. 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 
these mental pictures 
that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 
in 3,600,000 homes. 


McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept. 
444 Madison Ave., Neu York 22 
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READERSHIP 


C\ con “THE THIRD DIMENSION’’ 
’ \ OF NEWSPAPER EVALUATION 


HIGH READERSHIP 


Three typical Wisconsin hometown 
dailies scored higher readership by women 
than any other of the nearly fifty newspapers 
studied in recent years under the direction of 
Medill School of Journalism faculty members. 


USEFUL ADVERTISING 


Newspaper advertising is considered 
the most useful kind of advertising by nearly 
eight out of ten women and three out of 
four men readers. 


{5 \ LOW COST 

men bone Cost per reader for national ads in 
these papers ranged down to less than 1/40th 
cent. Even the costliest ad (1000 lines, in 
color) had 2.4 readers per penny! 


THE THIRD DIMENSION 
f 


" 
wewSPaPer evar vatio 


*% The representative ing action per advertising dollar in the rich, 
of any Wisconsin hometown daily will gladly stable hometown markets of Wisconsin... the 
show you the complete information-packed state that is 10th in manufacturing, 6th in farm 
100-page report, or write for your copy. It will income, and Ist in dairying for steady, high 
help you get the greatest value, the most buy- buying power. 

3 out of 4 Wisconsin families live outside Milwaukee County. A 
ty 
You reach nearly 80% of them through the well-read ... Is Bus, 
Loe Ness 
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BIG- 
CITY 


AVERAGE 
140% 


®15 cities over 500,000 population 


RETAIL SALES GAINS | 


October, 1947 Over October, 1939 


MILWAUKEE 
177% 


Advertising Produces 


More Sales in Milwaukee... 


Sales Management magazine’s monthly in- 
dex, “High Spot Cities,” estimated Mil- 
waukee retail business was up 177.3% in 
October, 1947, over October, 1939. This 
compared with an average gain of 140% 
for the other big cities (fifteen cities of 
500,000 or more population) and was 5% to 
70% more than the gains of the individual 


cities in that size group. 


Advertising produces sales more _profit- 
ably in this big volume market because 
(1) Milwaukee leads the big cities in buy- 
ing income per family, (2) The average 
weekly factory wage in Milwaukee is 10% 
over the national average, and has far out- 
gained the cost of living, (3) The Milwau- 
kee Journal covers 96% of all homes in the 


metropolitan area at a low advertising cost. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Owning and Operating Stations WIMJ, WTMJ-FM, WTMJ-TV 
in Milwaukee, and WSAU in Wausau, Wis. 
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Now available to business executives 


Business Week’s 


series of 8 reports on 


“The New American Market” 


For the first time a complete set of Business Week’s regional reports is 
being offered to management-men to aid them in assessing America’s 
resources and planning the long-range course for business expansion. 
The result of months of painstaking research in every major domestic 
marketing area, this complete series presents the vital working draw- 
ings for major management decisions. 


Here is what this informative series contains: 


1. THE FAR WEST . . . a penetrating analysis of the largest of 
The New American Markets, Complete charts and tables on popu- 
lation trends, industrial capacity, size of labor force, and natural 
resources. (16 pages) 

. GREAT LAKES . . . a factual presentation of this rich area’s 
economic makeup, industrial history and future trends. (12 pages) 

3. MIDDLE ATLANTIC. .. a current report on the region holding 

America’s greatest concentration of industrial production, domes- 
tic commerce and foreign trade. (12 pages) 

1. THE SOUTHWEST .. . presenting a region packed with tre- 

mendous resources — both agricultural and industrial — that is 
well on its way to new income records. (12 pages) 


tw 


vr 


. NEW ENGLAND ... an exploration into the nation’s oldest in- 
dustrial region, tracing its past history as well as analyzing its 
future growth. (12 pages) 

6. THE FARM WEST .. . an area accounting for one out of every 
five farms in the nation, and 43% of all harvested acreage. A pene- 
trating analysis of the future trends of this region’s agricultural 
market. (14 pages) 

7. THE SOUTHEAST .... a report on the productive capacity, 
population trends and future resources of an area with the larg- 
est percentage gain in per capita income of any region since 1939. 
(14 pages) 

8. ROUNDUP .. . a summary of the foregoing reports, bringing 

each into proper perspective. (12 pages) 


All eight reports are being permanently bound to present an exclusive 
market file available for constant reference. A total of 104 pages of 
information never before documented between two covers. 


Reserve your set of these eight regional reports on The New American 
Market today. Simply fill out the coupon below and attach your check 
for $1.50. Allow approximately thirty days for delivery. 
Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 
Attention: Paul Montgomery, Publisher 
Please send Business Week's complete, specially bound set of eight special reports on The 
New American Market. My check for $1.50 is enclosed []. Bill me later (1). 
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Source: “Leading National Advertisers,’’ July 1947. 


The college 
with the 


50,000-watt 


. - professor 


+ . “4 


Washington University has added a new department 
—Radio Broadeasting...and a new professor—the 
50.000-watt "Voice of St. Louis.” 

Now. undergraduate students are attending 
the most comprehensive course in radio broadeast- 
ing ever offered by any college. Classes are held in 
the KMOX studios. Laboratory work is done at 
KMOX’s new 50.000-watt transmitter. And all the 
teaching is done by KMOX staff members. 

The appointment of KMOX to Washington 
University s staff is of more than academic interest 
to astute advertisers . 

It is eloquent evidence of the enterprising man- 
agement that has made KMOX the most “‘listened- 
to”. most “talked-about” station in Mid-America. 

It is evidence. too, that when you want Mid- 
Americans to learn something about your product, 


KMOX can teach them. 


KMOX Columbia Owned - 50,000 watts 
Represented by Radio Sales...Radio Stations Representative...CBS, 


New York, Chicago. Los Angeles. Detroit, San Francisco, Atlanta 


THEY AIN'T DUMB CLUCKS 

An advertising “gimmick” featuring educated chickens 
that dance, play the piano and perform egg-laying stunts 
is visiting the 68 stores of General Mills’ Farm Service 
Division and managers are agog over the ballyhoo and 
sales incentive. 


The tie-in is directly with the “Larro” brand of 
‘“Farm-tested” Poultry and Livestock Feed and other farm 
merchandise handled by the stores. Booming prospect 
lists at “test stores’ to date have generated a lot of sales 
force enthusiasm. 


The acts feature ordinary barred rock hens, recruited 
from Minnesota farms by Keller Breland, animal psy- 
chologist who has perfected new “rapid training” and 
“automatic performance” techniques. 


As a crowd-stopper and “puller,” Farm Service ofh- 
cials maintain, the acts have proved without parallel. 
The three birds are: 

Larro Lettie—Performs egg-laying stunt; operates 
mechanism which produces up to a dozen eggs in ten min- 
utes. Legend on explanatory sign reads, “I’m pulling 
for Larro!” 

Henrietta Larro 
miniature piano. 


Daintily pecks out musical score on 
Lyric reads, “I Like Larro Feed!” 


Larro Biddy—Equipped with clogs shaped like tiny 
tennis paddles and especially costumed, she clickity-clacks 
through a special tap dance. 


So thoroughly are the birds trained, that they go 
through their paces automatically without supervision. 
Impressed with this trait, Frank Miller, General Man- 
ager ot the Division, directed Breland to train three sets 
of three birds each. 
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HENRIETTA MASHES HOME .. . She's playing The Leg- 
horn Rhapsody by the Hunt and Peck system. It sounds fow/. 


It was only one step further to indoctrinate selected 
store personnel with the tricks of handling the birds op 
the road, and Miller so ordered. Breland conducted ; 
brief training course on his farm near Minneapolis during 
early October for three handlers. 


The acts are scheduled to make their bow at 20 store 
in General Mills Farm Service Division, Northeastern 
district, and at 10 stores in the West Central district, 


It is booked for seven stores in the Southeastern district 
and plans are underway to take the acts to the west coast, 


‘Test showings of the birds during August and Septem. 


one remnee 


ber at locations having Farm Service stores resulted in | 


record-breaking crowds. Farm Service salesmen 
busy selling and developing prospect lists while the chick- 
ens performed their antics. 


The fame of the birds spread rapidly. 
News filmed the stunt for release this late autumn or 
winter, and scores of invitations to “show” them were 
received by General Mills. 


Typical was the reception at La Crosse, Wisconsin 
where “Dutch” Hayden, Farm Service Store Manager, 
said, “Give us more of it—we got prospects enough to 
last us a year from just the one showing!” 


The chickens will perform on special ‘“‘demountable 
stages’ and the showings will be free of charge every hour 
on scheduled dates. Local publicity and paid advertising 
will give the act plenty of advance fanfare. 


Are Henrietta and her sisters nervous? Don’t be silly. 


These girls are hardened old barnyard troopers. They | 


love being actresses. Instead of an armload of red _ roses 
they get a beak full of mash. They’re absolutely devoted 
to their Art. Men don’t cause them to turn a feather and 
there’s not a maternal giblet in their souls. Stage door 
roosters are discouraged. The girls are taken home by 
their manager after every performance. 
eggs-actly according to Em Post, or, in this case, Larro. 
But back to the story. . . 


With each appearance, the local store will tie in with 
an “open house” celebration at which customers will be 
specially invited to ‘“‘see for themselves.” Refreshments 
will be served, and a special marketing event arranged. 


“At La Crosse” says Miller, “we had farmers travel 
50 miles to see the stunts after they had heard it described 
over a radio broadcast. At Rochester, Minnesota, 4 
farm woman tried to train some of her own chickens wit! 
quite questionable results.” 


THE MIDNIGHT SALES MEETING ... 

‘These days you've got to get up pretty early—or go 
bed mighty late—to catch a sales worm. Maybe it pus 
circles under the eyes, but it also puts money in the bank. 
And here’s an example ot what we're talking about: 
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iBuenos dias! ¢Me podria decir... ? 


“Goop MORNING! Please tell 
me what newspaper you read 
this morning?” 

In Mexico City, in a village near 
Bombay, at a cricket match in Sydney, 
in a chemist’s shop in Antwerp...in 
18 countries and in 17 different lan- 
guages, JWT research workers this 
year, as for two decades past, are get- 
ting FACTS first. Facts about prod- 
uct uses, about reading habits and 
radio listening habits... 

Languages, religions and customs 
differ . . . and these differences make 
international advertising apparently 
different, too. 

PROVED METHODS 
But basic buying MOTIVES .. . and 
the METHODS of uncovering those 
motives scientifically, and appealing to 
them effectively . . . are fundamentally 
unchanged around the world! 


Through 22 offices strategically located 
in major markets around the world, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company offers 
an effective and flexible on-the-ground 
service. Proved methods, interpreted 
through local knowledge, are applied 
with whatever balance of home office or 
local control will best suit your individual 
problem. 

For example, there is a JWT staff of 
237 people in London; 79 in the Argentine; 
208 in India; 101 in Brazil; 132 in Canada; 
157 in Australia. 


STRONG LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


share world experience 


The men and women in these fully staffed 
local offices are selected and trained by 
us in each country. They have a life-long 
knowledge of the markets and languages 
in which they work. They are directed 
by men with international experience 
in modern advertising, and in the best 
ways to use these methods in world 
markets. * 


These more than 970 people, in all 
these markets around the world, are 
guided by the principles and use the 
methods evolved from JWT’s long ex- 
perience at home...J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥. 


*FOR EXAMPLE, the J. Walter 
Thompson manager in Toronto has 
served in JWT offices in London, 
Paris, Antwerp, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. 

The JWT manager in Australia 
served in Antwerp, Paris, London. 

The JWT manager in Brazil has 
served in Buenos Aires, Shanghai, 
Calcutta, Berlin, and New York. 

33 members of the International 
offices have visited the United States 
offices in the past 24 months... and 
in the same period, 17 members of 
the U. S. offices have visited JWT 
International offices. 


In major world markets, fully staffed J. Walter Thompson offices offer you 


the same proved methods of intensive selling that you use at home, 


interpreted through local knowledge and facilities 


London Bombay Buenos Aires Mexico City New York Chicago 

Antwerp Calcutta Sao Paulo Montreal Los Angeles Detroit 

Johannesburg Sydney Rio de Janeiro Toronto San Francisco Also, Latin-American 

Capetown Melbourne Santiago Hollywood Seattle Division in N.Y. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1947 


You can size up 


any market 
at a glance 
with our new 


five color 


COUNTY OUTLINE 
RETAIL SALES MAP 
of the U.S. 


If you’re dealing with MARKETS—where they 
are, how big they are, what their sales potential 
is, what big cities are near them—this map is 


made to order for your needs. 


It measures 314 feet across by 2 feet, 3 inches 
high ... a good size for either wall or desk use. 
Each county in the United States, with its name 
clearly marked, is shown in one of five colors ac- 
cording to its 1946 retail sales level as listed by 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S 1947 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power. The nation’s leading cities—322 of 
them—are plainly marked with a simple index 
to their 1947 population levels. The entire con- 
gested northeastern section of the U. S. is blown 
up, and three crowded metropolitan areas (New 
York, Boston and Los Angeles) are enlarged in 


boxes alongside the main map. 


We'll send you one County Outline Retail Sales 
Map by mail, postpaid in a heavy mailing tube, 
for $3.50. If you order more than one, the cost is 
only $2.50 each. Or you can write for more in- 


formation and we'll answer promptly. 
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PICTURE OF A MAN .. . keeping salesmen awake. When 
Milton J. Grosse couldn't set up a daytime sales meeting 
he cornered his audience at midnight. No one went to sleep. 


Out in Pittsburgh Milton J. Grosse, who happens tob 
vice-president of the Penetray Corp., Toledo, had planne 
with the company’s district manager, C. 5. Chamberlai 
a series of sales meetings with important men and jobben§ 
in the Pittsburgh area. Everything was tooling along « 
all 12 until The Rice Drug Co., a large drug jobber, ge 


neck-deep in the yearly inventory. ‘Try as they migh 
Messrs. Grosse and Chamberlain couldn't pin the Rief 
boys down for a meeting. Not during regular hour | 
anyway. All their other business was done and it seemed] 
like the only thing left for Mr. Grosse to do was to hop} 
a sleeper back to Toledo. ‘Vhen at the eleventh hour the 
boys got the inspiration—a Midnight Sales Meeting! 


Grosse and Chamberlain told our sleuth that the 
never went to a sales meeting with such misgivings. The 
planned this unheard-of meeting, complete with midnight 
oil, as an accommodation to Rice on a come-when-you- 
can basis. But they allow that when they stepped out o 
the cab and climbed the stairs to the meeting room the 
did so with a gnawing certainty that the room would b 
emptier than a henhouse after the theft. hey were right 


They sat there, a disconsolate duet. ‘Ten o'clock came an¢ § 


went. So did eleven. It was 12:30 when the genera | 
manager of Rice Drug Co., showed up—with 18 of his! 
men in tow! 


You'd expect men who had put in a hard day's wor 
and carried it far into the night to be in a home-going 
frame of mind. You'd expect them to say, “the hell with 
a meeting at this time of night!” But Grosse ane 
Chamberlain had anticipated. Coffee and sandwiches 
saved the day—or, in this case, the night. And al 
eighteen men stayed until after 2:30 in the morning 
listening to a manufacturer's presentation of his new 
merchandise and winter promotion program. By gosh 
the men were even enthusiastic! They asked wide-awakt 
questions and made some sound suggestions as to how 
they could sell the Penetray line of heat lamps mos 
effectively. 


As someone said afterwards, ‘““There can't be ver! | 


much wrong with the selling spirit of American busines 
when men will stay up half the night to expose then 
selves to profitable opportunity.” 


* 
And we say, you can’t hold down a salesman who wit 
stay up the other half of the night to sell his wares. 
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GREATER NEW ORLEANS 


There's a NEW spirit in NEW ORLEANS... 


ting o spirit that moves to make dreams a reality! 
sa rc 
. a se } 
saa INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 
lanne 
er lait 
obber: § 


Long blessed by Providence with great 
an abundance of mineral wealth, oil, raw mate- 
im rials, timber, fisheries, furs, sugar, chemicals 
e Rice a year-'round ideal climate and now a 
hours great pool of trained manpower New Or- 
— leans is on the march! Sales are up, employ- 


mg og 


Te SRR 


nes ment is high and per capita buying income ‘ @ 4 | 
af is the highest in history by far. 7 . Aha  - | 
the i ; 4 . | 
The ho / i a RR | 
{nigh The International House and Free Trade | 
ste __ Zone, realities now...and soon...The Inter- 

t 


- | national Trade Mart show what is being ac- As oa 


ild be complished by the untiring drive of far-sight- ~ INTERNATIONAL HOUSE | 


right ed civic and business leaders. To bring New 
ie an’ = Orleans to the fore as the Nation's No. | 
fh port, the most logical point of trade between | 


the Northern Hemisphere and the great 
South and Central Markets. is the constant 
Work ] aim! 
going 
> ane vit | 
ich , , 
‘ il : Yes! New Orleans is growing and keep- 
‘ning | 99 pace with it, right along, are the two 
new newspapers that completely cover this great 
h and expanding market . at surprisingly low 


gos! 


wake § cost! 


how § 
aed ’ oo” o>. ™ 
The Cimes-Picauune 
bie Morning *® Evening ® Sunday 
het New ORLEANS STATES 


Representatives: JANN & KELLEY. Inc 
Member: American Newspaper Advertising Network 
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LENAWEE 


‘his... 100... 2s Loledo 


COUNTY...one of Michigan’s 


top counties in farm 


Lenawee is one of Michigan’s two counties with 
highest productivity index... the weighted yield 
per acre of all farm crops grown. Lenawee is 
proud of a number of significant ‘“‘firsts” —First 
among Michigan counties in winter wheat pro- 
duction, first in oats, first in alfalfa—and first, too, 
in number of sheep and lambs as well as swine. 
A county, in all, of rich and diversified production 
...one of the fourteen counties of Northwestern 
Ohio and Southeastern Michigan which form the 
prosperous Toledo Retail Trading Area. Market- 
wise, “This... TOO...is Toledo.” 


...and this is the 
TOLEDO BLADE 


Throughout its life of more than 
100 years, The Blade has always 
had a Farm Department, printing 
ably-edited farm news reaching 
the progressive farm folks of the 
unusually productive agricultural 
region making up the 14-county 
Toledo Retail Trading Area... 
The continuing purpose of The 
Blade is to serve ALL its readers, 
whether in city or town or on the 
farm...readers who have re- 
warded The Blade with a degree 

of coverage that is most 


unusual among the 
nation’s newspapers. 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 
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YOU NEVER LOSE 24cx You Put Your Money on a Horse 


tu MEXICO, MISSOURI 
ry 


These Missouri farmers insist on quality 
when it comes to horses, for this is the 
center of the world-famous Rex McDonald 
line of show horses.* 


This trait is displayed prominently in their mule breeding and cattle 
feeding. It has developed the Mexico trade territory into one of 
the top farm income regions in the Middle West, a region with an 
8 million dollar retail volume annually. It is this quality-tradition 
that maintains the year-in, year-out security of farming in Missouri 


Merchants in Mexico know that Missouri Ruralist 
contributes a major portion of the brand preference 
in their trading area, just as it contributes to the 
farming leadership in quality and advancement 
throughout the state. More than 2,000 of their rural 
customers are Missouri Ruralist readers. 


*Photos courtesy of the Audrain County Fair, one of the largest local fairs in the nation, 
which offers $20,000 in premiums each year. 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. advertising offices are in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, and Topeka, Kansas. Editorial office: FAYETTE, MISSOURI 
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Many magazines emphasize the “serv- — wants in a big way. 


ice” aspect of their editorial content. 


The best evidence that we're on the 
But they also dish up fiction. right track comes from the A.B.C. and 
a ~ Ba as the lL. S. Census. 
We figure that if some “service” makes 
a magazine good. more should make it According to the A.B.C.. 100) service 


has attracted for BU&G circulation of 
more than 3.000.000. 


better, 


And to earry the whole thing to its final 
According to the U. S. 19.40. 
Better Homes & Gardens families spend 


conclusion it seems reasonable to sav Census. 
that the magazine which builds its circula- 
tion 10067 by 


of all, 


service should be the best more for their homes and what they put 
their 


neighbors in the same block. 


into them than even prosperous 


The way a magazine is edited does a 


screening job for advertisers. Doesn't this suggest to you that the 


BHU&G method of screening offers vou 


We “sereen” for folks who live in and ‘ 
love their homes — families — with all 7 M@tket too good to pass up? 
the wants which families have —and — Get the whole story of “editorial sereen- 
incomes big enough to satisfy those ing” from your BH&G representative. 
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* 
What a gigantic market 
“editorial screening” 
food! There 


279.000.000 


offers tor 
ire some 
meals prepared in Bet- 
ter Homes & 


homes every 


Gardens 


month — 


and wood ones’ 
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Better Homes} 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, over 3,000,000 


Mths [inst 
SUC Mayline 
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NEWS REEL 


PHILIP J. KELLY 


New director of advertising and promotion of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., succeeds L. M. 
Hickson, resigning after 10 years in this position. 


PARLIN LILLARD 


Named to the newly created position of sales pro- 
motion manager of the Sales Division of General 
Foods Corp., has been with the company since 1937. 


| Fabi i Fabian Bachrach 


VINCENT L. SINISI 


Newly appointed sales manager of the Building Ma- 
terials Division, A. C. Horn Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., a subsidiary of Sun Chemical Corp. 


ROBERT KOLLER 


Newly appointed Open States sales manager, United 
Distillers of America, Inc.; was sales manager 
of Jos. S. Finch Division, Schenley Distillers. 


ROBERT C. GRAVES 
Appointed vice-president in charge of sales for 


Federal Electric Co., Newark, N. J., has more 
than 28 years of experience in this industry. 


WALTER J. CARR 


Branch advertising manager for The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. since 1945, is appointed merchandising 
manager of General Trade Sales and Branches. 


PHILCO CORP. 


Raymond B. George (left), promoted to the new 
post of sales promotion manager of Philco Corp. 
after two years as sales manager of the Accessory 
Division. He is succeeded by John J. Moran (right). 
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How Well Placed are your Key Outlets! 


You can locate them for yourself in Shopping Centers and Shopping 
nine great market areas with operat- Streets, laid down on 473 individual 
ing Sales Controls covering 3,037 Sales division maps. 


What Dealer Types are you Interested in 


Through actual fieldwork (coverage of 541,604 city 


blocks)—these operating Sales Controls have 
: arranged in lists a total of 


445,456 retail outlets. 


Practical 
Lsable 


The most specific and flexible marketing aid of our times is ready for your 
use—operating Sales Controls on any one or all of these nine great 


markets whose people do 41% of America’s consumer buying. 


Here are 473 block-by-block sales maps, with 3,037 Shopping Centers 


and Shopping Streets mapped—vital data by neighborhoods 
on stores of almost every kind—economic data on 9,823,770 consuming 


homes. Here is a new and modern aid to market evaluation and sales operation 


—adaptable to almost any sales-management task. 


Hearst Advertise Service 


HERBERT W’. BEYEA, General Manager 
959 8th Ave., New York 19, N: ¥ Offices in principal cities 


Re presenting 


ston Record-American- Advertiser New York Journal-American 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Chicago Herald-American 
Times-Union Baltimore News-Post-American 


San Francisco. Exan 


Detroit Times Seattle Post-Intelligencer Los Angeles | 


| / there are iil ARS 


’ ) 


..in this distinct New York 
Metropolitan Community 
of young Men and Women 


They are still in their acquiring years. Their dreams for the future are 
reflected increasingly in their buying from week to week. With grow- 
ing families to be clothed and fed; homes to be furnished and equipped; 
the many appurtenances of family and social life, of travel and 

recreation to be provided — definitely this community is a market 
to-be cultivated. 


The members of this community are distinguished by their common 
active interest in progressive democracy. And they are bound to- : 
gether by faith in their newspaper. 


Reader — Buyers of PM — 


Men....,. 60.1% 
Women..... . 39.9% 
Married ...... 54.2% 
There are 2 or more earners in 64% of their families. 60% have been 
to college. (U.S. average ... 100%) 74% are in positions of authority 
and responsibility. 
' 
93% take PM home with them... though it is a morning paper. j 
Besides the purchaser, other members of the family read PM in 914.8% 
of the homes. 93% read it regularly. 
Question: “What interests you particularly in PM”? : 
pas Oi ' 
Answers: Editorial comment..........................-.. 84.3% : 
Independent point of view...................... 76.7% ; 
ED ok nt ee dee hiwn py eeenewawswenes and 65.1% 


eee err Serer 


Represented | 
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in youth..... 


They rely on PM 


PM is published specifically for them. In its columns they find thorough dis- 
cussion of the problems they hope themselves to help solve. PM covers, not 
all the information everyone or anyone might want, but the full range of their 


interests including the home, shopping, sports, recreation and the arts. 


| And PMI advertisers find emphatically that they share this confidence 
and enthusiasm, as they have testified in their consistent use of space, as well 


as in many enthusiastic reports of sales. 


A 35.8% response, without inducement 


or solicitation, was received from PM 


ae 


buyers who were handed the PM sur- Ba 


E vey questionnaire. This report, contain- 


" ° ——— ~<a | 
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ing these and other important data, will B Peopg MON INTEREST 1s 
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be gladly forwarded upon request. — 


in new york it’s 


il 


wey 


nted 
ENT 


nationally by Lorenzen & Thompson Inc. 
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Two 
heads 
are 
better 
than 


This 
dynamic 
@ Speaker 
®@ Author 
@ Publicist 
®@ Counselor 
with an international re puta- 


tion and 25-year vital business 
background is at your service. 


_———— 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 
Management Consultant 
Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


BRANHAM MAN 


« Why 
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| BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


It’s a long jump from Hoover’s 
“two chickens in every pot” to Tru- 
man’s no chicken at all on Thursdays. 
(Later suspended.) Personally, I had 
all the chicken I want from here in 
while the war was on. 


If the Stormy Petrillo makes good 
his threat to ban record-making, “the 
music goes round and round” will be 
just a phrase, except for old stuff. 

— 

In The American Magazine for 
November, Charles Luckman admits 
the emphasis on the “Luck” in his 
name, attributing his success to “cour- 
age, ability, and dreaks.”” A readable 
piece, by the way, called: ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity Unlimited . . . What democ- 
racy and America mean to me.” 

. 

Lord Calvert says it neatly in a 
framed verse on the wall of a local 
bistro: 

He who drinks and drinks with grace 

Is ever welcome at this place; 

But he who drinks more than his share 

Is never welcome anywhere. 

e 

Speaking of young Mr. Luckman, 
the bluenoses will agree with his com- 
mittee that making whisky just now 
goes against the grain. 

° 
revised a fa- 
“Calling all car- 


The railroads have 
miliar chant to: 
builders.” 

* 

It won’t matter too much whether 
or not Princess Elizabeth says obey 
so long as Philip continues to say 
Oh, boy! 

Neatest Trick of the 2 Weeks 
Dep't: “How to spend 15 days in 
Europe with only 2 weeks for 
your trip.”—American Overseas Air- 
lines. 

e 

When are restaurants going to get 

back to linen napkins, or don’t I eat 


in the right joints? Nothing, I swear, 
has more specific gravity than a paper 
napkin. It’s always on the floor, 


“Mary and I did it we re 
happy as kids on a life-income of $200 
a month.” That’s a little less than 
50 bucks a week for two, before 
taxes; and the ad shows them taking 
a cruise. More copywriters should 
take cruises-for-two, and 
far some $42 a week goes. 


see how 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Letter-Perfect.—W oodstock Typewriter 
The warmest way home!—Arvin Car. 

Heater. 

‘Tis a cordinal 
Don’t let infectious 

head start.—Listerine. 
Meat prices not all gravy !—“Success- 

ful Farming.” 


sin.—Cornish Cord-Set 


dandruff get a | 


Oh! My raking back.—Parker Lawn- | 


Sweeper. 
Postscript to Yesterday.—Book-Title. 
Who says money doesn't 
trees ?—Pye-Quick. (Apple.) 
Wind won't wait!—Ansco Film. 
° 


grow on 


Ritz Cracker has a poster that 
rates the Headline Parade, 
that it needs the picture to bring it 
off completely. A shopper in a super- 
market is saying: “I always stop at 
the Rirz.” 
7: 
Capsule Caricature: He’s a fly-by- 
night and a flea-by-day. 
e 
1. Doctor is not an oculist; he’s 4 
Chicago dress-designer. 
o 
“The flawlessness and fire of one is 
echoed in the other.’—Harry Wir 
ston, Inc., in Vogue. They is? 
. 


Fibber McGee's first reference to 


except | 


—_— 


+ oem 


—— 


a character called “Carl Snarl’” got J 


a cackle in our house. 
o 
Philadelphia, in spite of its vile 
drinking-water, has won both the 
Republican and the Democratic nom- 
inating conventions. ‘Television 1 
said to have been a factor in the 
Democrats’ decision, since the old 
town is well equipped with TV, and 
the boys can drink something besides 
water, can’t they? 
aa 
Frank Coyle, of McGraw-Hill 
has a friend in the Middle West who 
has an angle on how to sell television 
receivers. This fellow claims that 
television is the first thing that has 
come along in years a man can bu! 
for himself; not, of course, that the 


SE rr perce 


SOF 2g NERC TREE TERS” 


rest of the family won't share 1 


undoubted thrills. 
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Old Colonel Memphis is passing out cigars 
again... 
79 New Industries, 1946 
+35 New Industries, 1947 (so far) 


| |4 new industries, a record birth, as 
nom: 


n is | . ——~_ Memphis takes its place as Industrial Leader 
S of the Mid-South. Advertisers can best 


and | cover the rich potential of the South's 


wad largest market area through Memphis 
Press-Scimitar and The Commercial Appeal. 
Hill 
who 


te 2 THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
. has - = 
but : 


oo citi MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
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% Fine tobacco brought 
over 600 million dollars 
last year to farmers in 
SOUTHERN PLANTER LAND 


*® \ost of the country’s finest tobacco is grown in Maryland, Virginia and the 
Carolinas and it demands the highest market prices. “That makes SOU’THERN 
PLANTER readers a mighty fine crop for you to cultivate. Running a good 
second to this great crop in 1946 were fruits and vegetables grown in the rich 
soil at the ‘Top of the South and sold to the tune of nearly another 200 million 


dollars. 


In this rich farming area, the SOUTHERN PLANTER is more widely read 
than any other agricultural journal. ‘he richness of this market plus the deep 
penetration of readership of this, the oldest farm paper in America, make a 
fertile field for advertisers who are looking for SALES. Farm machinery, in- 
secticides, seeds, and fertilizers are but a fraction of the things Southern farmers 
are buying and can buy. Yes, the Southern planter is a rich man again, and the 
SOUTHERN PLANTER is his paper. May we give you more detailed 


information ? 


Write: SOUTHERN PLANTER 
Governor Street 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
$41 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago I 


SERVING THE TOP rARMERS AT 


A 
7% ** More farm families in 
. this area read The 
~~ Southern Planter than 


any other farm’ paper. 
| _ America’s Oldest Farm Paper — Established 1840 
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Wonder why Disston eve dropped 
that peachy line: ‘Disston has th 
edge’? 


The new Duo-Therm oil-burner int 
Hepplewhite and Chippendale mod: f 
els looks so much like a radio console 
you'd be apt to ask the dealer jf ; 


has FM. 


° { 
In Country Gentleman this month | 
George Sessions Perry says: “I’m » 
home on the range.” The referene: 
is to the cook-stove and not the catt 
country. 
e 


Swan Soap on the air should have 
a musical cygneture, obviously. 


Slogan for the Eventlo Nurse 


“A good bust in the jaw.” : 
. 4 
5 


A paragraph here some months ago § 
on “tramp-iron” brought a letter and} 
interesting enclosures trom R, AJ 
Roosevelt, ad megr., Eriez Manufa-| 
turing Co., Erie, Pa. | was easily con- 
vinced that the Eriez non-electric 
permanent, magnetic pulley is. th 
answer to vagrant metal, waiting to] 
get into some poor animal's gullet via| 
the feedbox. Or person's, for tha 
matter. 

e 

According to The JV oman (cour-} 
tesy Curtis News-Briets), the aver | 
age housewife spends 94 years of her] 
life cooking meals. Not to mention| 
the unattractive aftermath of wash | 
ing the dishes and _ polishing the si: 


verware. i 
a 
Nit—"You say he got a patent on 
pretzel ?” 
Wit—"Yeah; he gave it a new twist 
. 


The advertising protession is poor f 
er for the passing of Fred Healy} 
late ad mgr. of Curtis Publishing 
He belonged to a vanishing race le 
beled ‘‘gentlemen.” 


Wish dry-cleaners would go back 
to using safety-pins instead of staple 
It incinerates me to have to find the 
nail-file and pry the staples loose be 
fore I can put on a freshly cleanet 
suit. 


+ aren ooo ma 


. 

Pepperidge Farm bread has nov} 

crept from 25¢ to 3lc a loaf. Inf 

Hation, Mr. Truman, is busting 0 
all over. 


Packard is ‘“‘America’s Most Luv 
urious Motor-Car.”’ Want to take "| 
trom there, Cadillac? : 
SALES MANAGEMEN 
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Now you can reach any street in your Los Angeles territory 
...and you don't need to leave your desk. With this Sales Operating Control 


you can actually probe your market block by block . . . 66,900 retailers 


classified and routed. Up-to-the-minute information to help you plot present 


and future operations more efficiently, more economically, 
more profitably. One of the most timely, comprehensive sales operating 


tools ever developed. We'll be glad to show it to you. 


los Angeles Cimner 
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A HEARST NEWSPAPER « REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AOE . ei. % a 
5 Cocconeies am . The New York Tunes 
, Magazine 


Olivier as ‘Hamiet‘ 


The Etiquette of Eating: West vs East 


ee 


More and more and more advertising schedules 


these days start with The New York Times Magazine... 


because The New York Times Magazine starts more 


and more and more buying. That’s because it reaches 


more-than-a-million best-customer families all over 


the country every week with the bulgy-with-good-reading 


Sunday edition of The New York Times. 


— 


THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE...now among the top 6 


U.S. weeklies in advertising volume 


If your 1948 advertising plans include selling . . . call any of our Advertising Offices: 
New York: 229 West 43rd Street; Boston: 140 Federal Street 

Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave.; Detroit: General Motors Building 
Los Angeles: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, 645 South Flower St. 


“Sr. 


San Francisco: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, Russ Building 
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H The New York Times by 
ae Magazine 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


SUCCESS is a 
HOUSEHOLD word! 


@Complete new format—new size, new type, 
new stock! 


e@ More than 2,000,000 circulation—highest in his- 
tory! 

@ Advertising volume 30% over 1946! 

@More four-color ads than ever before! 

More Idea-Planned editorial pages! 

@Greatest reader action and advertising response! 

@HOUSEHOLD market—small cities and towns— 
at all-time high in purchasing power! 

@- -- and all this at the lowest rate per thousand readers 
$2.25 for black and white, $3.00 for four colors. 


new style! 


Readers...agency men...advertisers...they’re all 


voicing approval of the newly styled HOUSEHOLD! 

No sooner was the big November issue off the press than 
the first reports came in—praise for the new format, the 
extra editorial pages, the sparkling array of four-color ads. 
Look left and see what's new in HOUSEHOLD. See why 
now, more than ever, Success Is a HOUSEHOLD Word! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSKHOL 


a magazine of action for small cities and Toume 
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CAN A CATALOG HAVE 9 LIVES? 


A catalog probably has the longest life of any single 
piece of sales promotion — yet often is the most 
neglected. And neglecting a catalog can be a big mis- 
take. Does your catalog look dated — is it doing just 
a half-way job by showing and specifying only? These 
three — for client Pantex Manufacturing Corp. (laun- 
dry and dry cleaning equipment) — go far beyond 
the conventional catalog functions. For they not 
only picture and describe Pantex machines, but tell 
how to set up and use that equipment to make 
more money. 
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Profits 
with! ~ with * Good START 


IS YOUR MARKET “MAIL UNCONSCIOUS”? 


Say you have a market not usually included in the 
mail-conscious category — the housewife, the man- 
behind-the-tool, non-penpushers generally. House 
painters belong to this group, too — yet a properly 
baited letter to a national list of ’em, brought 2,700 
replies for client William Zinsser & Company, world’s 
largest manufacturers of shellac. Other letters, a 
survey, and a contest proved that painters could and 
would wield a pen as well as a paintbrush. Con- 
clusion: maybe you only think your market’s not mail 
conscious. Our guess is that proper techniques and 
the right approach can rouse it. 
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HOW TO BE DIFFERENT 

How to keep prospects from saying “I’ve heard that 
one before”’ is a poser in any long range direct advertis- 
ing program. Particularly when the basic sales points 
never vary. But it can be done with proper change 
of pace — so the same old song seems always to have 
a new verse. Here’s the Air Express story done four 
different ways: in news magazine manner — as mi- 
crophotograph guessing game...as mirthful murder 
mystery ...and as just the straight dope. Inci- 
dentally, Air Express and their prospects have been 
liking the treatment for going on ten years now. 
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Maye we could help you, too. Especially 
if you’re interested in selling, surveying, in- 
fluencing or educating highly selective mar- 
kets. We plan, write and produce booklets, 
folders, catalogs and surveys, using techniques 
developed through 25 years as specialists in 
this field. And we can offer direct results. 
Which is one reason why 90% of our clients 
stay with us year after year. If you'd like to 
know more, write on your business letterhead 
for a copy of ““Things Every Sales Executive 
Should Know about Dickie-Raymond.” Ad- 
dress: DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC., 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK 17, or 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


There’s Only One 
DICKIE-RAYMOND 


DIRECT ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL 
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“Alone at last — 
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just you and me—and PRUDENCE PENNYY” 


The most famous by-line among the Nation’s 
home economists is “PRUDENCE PENNY”. 
Through the years Detroit women, from 
Brides to Grandmothers, have come to 
depend on the helpful information provided 
by The Detroit Times Home Economics 


Advisor. Her advice on cookery and home 


DOO 


73.4% of The Detroit Times 
Circulation in the Detroit 
Retail Trading Area is 
HOME DELIVERED 


NO COVERAGE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THE 400,000 FAMILIES REACHED BY 


problems is of great interest to the women 
in the 400,000 families who read The Detroit 
Times every day. 

Prudence Penny stimulates an interest in 
Detroit Times readers for new food products 
and softens the market to the point where 
volume food sales are assured, a public rela- 
tions job of great value to the food industry. 

Prudence Penny is merely one of many 
factors that make The Detroit Times an out- 
standing merchandising medium in the 
Detroit market—a fact long recognized by 


the major retail food outlets of Detroit. 


The DETROIT TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


‘Hotel New Yorker | 


al Yow service | 


Ready to serve you with 


every comfort available are 


our Hotel New Yorker chambermaids. 


Whether it’s the mere routine 


of keeping your room fresh, clean 
and thoroughly equipped, or 
providing you with some f 
special comfort, our maids—like | 
our whole staff of 1700—take 

pleasure in making you at home 

at the New Yorker. 


Now Starring 


inthe TERRACE ROOM 
SAMMY KAYE 


and his Orchestra 


OTE 


tm Manhattan. 2500 Rooms - Tunnel Direct to Penn. Station 
Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1. New York 


Depression or Recession? 


Are we headed for either a de- 
pression or a recession? 


The Department of Commerce is 
the latest Government body to pre- 
sent an optimistic report. Prepared 
by the Chief of the Department's 
National Economy Division, $. Mor- 
ris Livingston, the report indicates 
that probably there will not be a busi- 
ness drop in 1948... . but if it does 
occur, “it is not likely to be a major 
depression.” 

The Department points out that 
both domestic and foreign buying 
power remain high enough to take 
all that our farms and factories can 
produce and still “maintain the up- 
ward pressure of excess demand.” 
However, it does emphasize that con- 
sumer buying power has its limits and 
that many consumer needs, strong 
last year, are being satisfied, and 
housing and automobiles are “the 
only two items” which show a wholly 
unsatisfied demand. While automo- 
bile production has about reached its 
high point, a further increase in home 
buying may, in part, be “at the ex- 
pense of some reduction in expendi- 
ture for other things.” 

A cut in taxes in 1948 might in- 
crease buying power during an infla- 
tionary spiral. ‘““The ease with which 
added costs can be passed along to 
consumers in the form of higher 
prices, has permitted and encouraged 
ineficiencies and non-essential costs 
which would not be tolerated under 
more competitive conditions.” 


Increase in Building Volume 
Is building really picking up? 


The 1948 building volume will be 
about $14,000,000,000 against an 
estimated $13,400,000,000 this year, 
The Producers Council announced in 
Washington. 

Private residential construction is 
expected to rise 12% in dollar vol- 
ume; commercial building 24%; 
farm building 11%; and public util- 
ity construction 14%. However, a 
decline of 23% is forecast in indus- 
trial construction. 

Housing prices in October were 
reported by Government research 


groups to have reached a new hip 
of 131% above the 1935-39 avery 

A total of $1,459,000,000 
spent in October for all types 
construction, the Department of |; 
bor reported, just $5,000,000 |. 
than the September total which w: 
a post-war peak. 


F.H.A. Insurance 
Will F.H.A. insurance be cont 


tinued P 


Home builders are planning to « 
the special session of Congress fo: 
new billion-dollar authorization | 
Federal Housing Administration 
surance to continue the veteran! 
housing program. | 

It is contended that FHA’s $} 
200,000,000 authorization will be ¢ 
hausted before the end of the ye 
and that an additional billion doll: 
would last until ‘about March ; 
at the present rate of construction 

With continued Government a 
builders believe that production 
about one million housing units | 
year could be maintained, and th 
in eight to ten years the housir: 
backlog would be met. 

At the same time, a gigantic pub 
works construction program is bei 
urged. Maj. Gen. B. Fleming, ¢ 
the Federal Works Administratio 
calls for a $75,000,000,000 sched 
during the next 15 years. 


——— 


Corporate Income Taxes 


} 
What’s likely to happen on cor 


porate income taxes? 


While there is little likelihood th 
the subject of tax revision will » 
presented in the special session, wht} 
Congress meets for its regular wi! 
ter session, starting in January, tax 
will be one of the big and most cor§ 
troversial features. 

In the meantime, Washington 4 
discussing possibilities for corpora" 
tax cuts and other changes in the t# 
laws affecting businessmen. It seet 
certain that the Administration ©! 
stress “revision” and “reform, 
that opposing GOP forces will se 
action on a 4-billion-dollar person 
income tax reduction program. | 

Right now, most interest cent 
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a They pelong together 


LIKE PITTSBURGH AND ITS MARKET 


You can't divorce Pittsburgh from its 144 satellite cities. 
They‘re permanently wedded, just as your salesmen and 
advertising should be. That's why it’s doubly important 
to route your advertising as you route your salesmen. 
It's easy to do if you concentrate in the Post-Gazette, the 
only Pittsburgh daily that will work effectively with your 
salesmen in selling the million central city people—then 
travel with them to help sell the two million more who 
live in the neighboring 144 cities and towns. 


Concentuate tx Prltoburghd 


POST- GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
New York « Chicago ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Boston © Detroit © SanFrancisco e LosAngeles © Seettle 
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A Single Ring CALLS 
73.41 PER CENT* OF THE 
DOCTORS IN 41 STATES 


LIKE A GENERAL RING on a party line, your 
advertising message in the State Medical Journals 
Group can command the attention of all sub- 
scribers with a single effort. 

Through the nationwide hookup of 33 State Journals (serving 41 states), 
the Cooperative Medical Advertising Bureau enables you to “spot’’ your 
campaign according to your sales territory, and cash in on the strong local 


influence of these official journals . . . All with just ONE contract, ONE 
copy job, ONE set of original plates (per insertion), and ONE monthly 
statement. 


A mighty lucrative market—for medical products, and for “upper income” 
merchandise ! 


Full details on request. 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the American Medical Association 


535 N. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
ALABAMA, Journal of Med. KANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Ore- 
Assn. of KENTUCKY Med. Journal a Washington, tdaho & 
ARIZONA Medicine MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of a) 
ARKANSAS Med. Society, jour- the ont. State Med. Journal 
nal of MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., OKL oe State Med. Assn. 
CONNECTICUT State Med. Jour- Journal of Jou of 
nal MINNESOTA Medicine PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 
DELAWARE Med. Journal MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med. Jour- 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Med. Journal of nal (Colo., Utah, Wyo., New 
Annals of NEBRASKA State Med. Journal Mex.) 
FLORIDA Med. Assn., Journal NEW ENGLAND Journal of Med. SOUTH latina Med. Assn., 
of (Mass., New Hamp.) Journa 
GEORGIA, Journal of Med. Assn. NEW JERSEY, Journal of Med. TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., 
of Soc. of Journal of 
HAWAII Med. Journal NEW ORLSARS Med. and Sur- TEXAS STATE Journal of Med. 
INDIANA State Med. Assn., gical Journa VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
Journal of NORTH CAROLINA Med. Jour- WEST VIRGINIA Med. Journal 
IOWA State Med. Soc., Journal of nal WISCONSIN Med. Journal 


* Average percentage of doctors receiving State Journals in states served. 


Sales Promotion 


SALES PROMOTIONS that sing require a 
paper that’s in tune—yet sounds a dif- 
ferent note each time. Here’s where 
your printer comes in. He can tell you 
about a paper that can’t be matched for 
distinction and versatility. He knows 
paper ... handles it... works with it 
every day. He’s an expert. You can take 
his word for it when he recommends 
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The First Step to Distinctive 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


about two things: the recommends. 
tion of equitable income tax cuts fy 
both business and individuals py f 
posed by the 10-man advisory grow 
headed by former Under Secretary of 
Treasury, Roswell Magill ; action by f 
the Treasury itself for a new poof 
gram. ‘The latter, expected to be ap. 
nounced this week, has now beef 
postponed until Congress convenes, 

Highlights of the Magill groups) 
recommendations would include: r 
taining excise taxes with inequalitie f 
in certain levies eliminated ; lowering F 
corporate tax rates, particularly jp 
the case of small corporations with? 
net incomes of $50,000 or less: 
elimination of double taxation of 
dividends; abolishing the additiond F 
income tax which corporations now 
must pay on 15% of that portion 
of income distributed in the form o 
dividends to other corporations; per- 
mitting taxpayers to pay Federal 
estate taxes in installments over 1 
years. 

The ‘Treasury’s review of the taf 
system thus far has produced nine 
studies on as many tax fields. It is 
to release six more studies soon, an 
other eight by the year’s end, and 
eight more some time after the start 
of next year. 

So far, the Treasury has made§ 
only one unqualified recommend: 
tion: to replace the present two-year 
carry-back, carry-forward systems ot J 
averaging corporation income taxes 
over a period of years by a five-year | 
carry-forward. 


Transportation Tie-up 


SS eas 


Are freight cars still a bottle | 
neck P 


Freight car output, which ha 
caused serious delays in deliverie J 
throughout the country, has now 
reached 8,395 cars in October, thus 
climbing over the number of dis 
cards. Col. J. Monroe Johnson, direc: 
tor of ODT declared that the goal « 
10,000 cars a month will be reachec 
this month. 

Meanwhile, considerable interest 
is being directed toward railroad suit 
temporarily holding up to ICC order 
raising freight car rental rates. 

The ICC order issued in Septenr 
ber raises the rate that railroads pa 
each other for freight cars trom $1. 
to $2.00 a day. It drew an imme} 
diate suit by +3 major railroads pre | 
testing, followed by an intervening 
suit by the 140 members of the Amer 
ican Shortline Railroad Association 
who said it would work an = 

: 


ww 


greater hardship on them than 0 
bigger lines. 
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ya Courtesy of The Bettmann Archive 
ON Se tne aie mes vanes Semen 1788, ON A RAISED PLATFORM. RICHARD 
| HUMPHREYS WAS THE WINNER BY A KNOCKOUT IN 28 MINUTES (NO KOUNDs IN THOSE DAYS.) 
vote SUNDAY PUNCH } r a Off 
h has . rr . fs ss ~ bs 
liveries Long heralded as the “pay-off punch” in prize fight- choice of either ae — Com 
; now ing, a “Sunday Punch” has become equally impor- _ bination or The A icture-Roto Group. 
r, thus | tant in merchandising and advertising. FIRST 3 concentrates this power in The Industrial 
io : FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP has a Sunday Punch with North and East with a 75% average family — 
owe ' the power of three leading newspapers, The New _ inthe FIRST 3 cities of the U.S.—New 7 ena _— 
goal otf York Sunday News, The Chicago Sunday Tribune, and Philadelphia. Spread out over an area o : 
cachet | é T hil: shia S tins I irer—with a counties, FIRST 3 has a 48% coverage. In this greater 
and The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ong ppl eng mipth ye ieng: graye ict epee os 
' combined circulation of oveR 7,400,000. In these 379-county are a ive 36% of th : a oe 
opel papers, FIRST 3 offers the rotogravure and maga- account for 42% of the total U. S. a alg 
ad sult J zine sections. Both are outstanding in reader traffic of the food sales, 38% of the drug sa ~_ ere a 
’ order f because of exceptional picture and editorial content. | market that deserves concentrated coverage — the 
‘ Both afford excellent reproduction assuring maxi- Sunday Punch of First 3 Markets Group. 
epee 5 mum package and product identification. Your 
ds pa c 
1 $1.9 — ~~, A NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
mand THE GROUP [ r r ( Qa CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
a | | PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 
vening WITH THE rds ; 
Amer SUNDAY PUNCH MAWKEdp! aengenenet Calonguncene a 
ciation. | Picture Sections + Magazine Sections 
1 evel | 
an oe 


H i Id 1-7946 
' News Building 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, SUPerior 0044 © 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, GArfie 
‘ "eing, 220 Eas no Street, w ’ 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


DESPERATE SEARCH! A POSSE IS ORGANIZED 
TO FIND THE ONE GALLON OF WATER SHORT OF 
THE 40,000,000 GALLONS FILTERED EVERY DAY { 


we the Oxford plant was 
built at the turn of the 
century, the site chosen was 
Rumford, Maine, not far from the 
famous Rangely Lakes. Here, at 
the meeting of two rivers, the 
water supply was big enough to 
take care of future needs for both 
power and papermaking. 


Not only does papermaking re- 
quire millions of gallons of water, 
but this water must be filtered. 
Our filtering plant at Rumford 
handles 40,000,000 gallons a day. 
That’s enough water to supply a 
city about the size of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Papermaking also needs vast re- 
serves of the right kind of wood. 
32 


FOR USE IN THE OXFORD PULP AND PAPER MILLS. 


facilities for every step from the? 
wood to the finished paper. 


Here again the site of the Oxford 
plant was chosen with a shrewd 


eye to the future of a growing 


a : These resources, supplemented by 
business. The mill draws on the 


endless research, help explain the 


vast timberlands of Maine, New ae 
high quality of Oxford print 


Hampshire and nearby Canada. f 
‘ papers. Next time, specify Oxior 


for the jobs that must be right f 
Sold by good paper merchants lf 
the principal cities. 


These are but two of the require- 
ments for making quality papers 
— examples of Oxford’s complete 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


* | 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY! 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
MILLS at Rumford, Maine WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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DETROIT 
cI TALKS 
: BUSINESS 


SR a 


* 
eee Wt Retail sales in Wayne County alone, just 


' one of the six counties comprising the 


Detroit retail trading area, were well 
| 

I over one billion dollars for the first 
; half of 1947. Sales for the second half 


will be even greater, making Detroit a 


' mulu-billion dollar market. With employ- 
ment and payrolls continuing at peacetime highs. . . 

ym. the and with demand for Detroit’s shiny new autos showing 

i no signs of slackening .. . Detroit’s future as a giant 

ail market is an outstanding bright-spot on the horizon.- 

nted Dd! 

ain the § Because of The Detroit News’ thorough total coverage 

rintin: and the concentration of its circulation among the 

Oxford purchasing power homes of Detroit, it is possible to sell 


; right this market effectively through the use of The Detroit 
ants il News alone. The News reaches 63°, of Detroit's effective 
buying income and delivers 75°; of its trading area 
circulation direct to the HOME by exclusive DETROIT 
NEWS carriers. 


ve LARGEST TRADING AREA CIRCULATION 
rel. ' WEEKDAYS AND SUNDAY IN MICHIGAN 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ. WWJ-FM. WWI-TV 


Whether They Take a Taxi to Sardi’s 
or Stroll Home to Lunch... . the same 
enlightened successful men and women are 
found as readily in busy towns as in cities. 

How do you find them readily? One unfail- 
ing guide is their readership of news magazines. 

With more than a million circulation, 
PATHFINDER is bought by one-third of all the 
families who take news magazines today. 
They depend on PATHFINDER for sane, un- 
garbled, meaty, human news reports. 

These families are outstanding in home 
ownership, income, and community leadership 


right across the whole country. PATHFINDER 
is a direct approach to them in important 
Main Street towns—the trading centers for 
some of America’s richest communities. 


Be sure to see the new PATHFINDER story, 
Just ’phone or drop us a line, at Washington 
Square, Philadelphia—or in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. 


OVER 1,000,000 ALERT, NEWSMINDED 


FAMILIES READ PATHFINDER TODAY 


FARM JOURNAL INC., also publishers of FARM JOURNAL—BIGGEST in the country. GRAHAM PATTERSON, Preside# | 
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4 SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending November 20, 1947 


THE PHILCO COMPLAINT 


Quite the most significant development in the world 
of selling in many years was the complaint issued on 
October 30th by the Federal ‘Trade Commission against 
Philco Corporation and its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Philco Distributors, Inc. 


In brief, the complaint was directed against Philco’s 
“Sell 'N Win” campaign, a sales contest which “‘is 
allegedly designed to induce sales personnel of 
pendent dealers to push the sale of the Philco line,” 
which offered both merchandise prizes and 
making the holder eligible for a drawing of other prizes 
ranging from a Packard down to several cash prizes of 
$25.00 each. 


inde- 
and 
coupons 


The complaint remains significant despite the fact that 
on November 16, the makers and distributors of Philco 
agreed to stop the promotional campaign, and the FTC, 
while accepting the stipulation, served notice that it will 
move “speedily” against any sales plan in any merchan- 
dising field that it believes “unfair” or “deceitful.” 


It is believed that Philco was in a weak position because 
of the lottery angle of the drawing and also because it 
was a party to the Trade Practice Rules for the radio 
receiving set manufacturing industry which was promul- 


gated as of July 22, 1939. 


Rule 8 of the Code deals with “Spiffs’’ and ‘Push 
Money,” saying that it is an unfair trade practice to give 


CONSUMERS’ 
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to any salesperson handling two or more competitive 
brands of radio merchandise any bonus, gratuity or pay- 
ment as an inducement or encouragement to push or 
promote the sale of such members’ products or products 
over competing products of other members in the industry. 


If the case had gone to a formal hearing, the FTC 
probably would have argued that merchandise prizes 
offered in a contest are the same as “Spiffs’” and ‘Push 
Money,” but Philco should have been able to amass con- 
vincing testimony to the effect that sales contests, openly 
and widely publicized, are quite different from the secret 
deals engineered under the common name of “Push 


\Ioney.” 


DETAILS OF FTC CHARGES 
The FTC contended that the Philco ‘Sell ’N Win” 


campaign violated the Federal ‘Trade Commission Act 
in several respects. As announced by Philco, there were 
two parts to the program: the first, merchandise prizes, 
and the second, “Lucky Number” drawings tor big cash 
awards and automobiles. Each Philco sold earned a certain 
number of points and a certain number of coupons for 
the retail salesperson. ‘The points could be used to earn 
merchandise prizes as illustrated in the prize merchan- 
dise catalogs distributed to retail salespersons, and the 
coupons were to be used to participate in “Lucky Num- 
ber” drawings for cash awards and automobiles. “Coupons 
are duplicate Lucky Number tickets; one-half of each will 
be deposited in a huge barrel for drawing purposes and 
the other half bearing the identical number to be delivered 
to you in person by the Philco representative.” 


‘The FTC proceeded against Philco on two major areas. 
In the first place they claimed that: 


“The offer of cash awards and valuable prizes to 
the salesmen of retail merchants and jobbers is an 
inducement to push the sale of Philco products ‘in 
preference to, and to the exclusion of,’ competitive 
products, ‘with the effect of stifling and suppressing 
competition’ in the manufacture and sale of radios 
and related products in interstate commerce. 


“Concealment from the public of Philco’s ‘sub- 
sidization’ of the retail salesman results in ‘general 
deception’ of purchasers who assume that salesmen 
will give ‘impartial advice as between different 
brands of radios.’ 

“The plan has the effect of causing salesmen to 
represent that hilco proaucts are the ‘best buys’ 
on the market and to be ‘reluctant’ to show custom- 
ers other brands, to the disparagement and detriment 
of such competitive products, the complaint alleges. 
The result, it adds, is that the public, ignorant of the 
‘pecuniary influence’ exerted on the salesmen by the 
respondents, is ‘misled’ into buying Philco products 
to the exclusion ef others.” 


Secondly, the FTC claimed: 
‘The award of prizes by means of a drawing con- 
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stitutes a game of chance, lottery or gift enterprise, 
which is ‘contrary to public policy.’ 


“The aforesaid acts and practices of respondents 
as herein alleged are all to the prejudice and injury 
of the public and respondents’ competitors and con- 
stitute unfair methods of competition in commerce 
within the intent and meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act.” 


No one at the FTC was willing to state whether any 
complaint had been made by any of Philco’s competitors. 


PHILCO DECLINES TO FIGHT 


James H. Carmine, vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising of the Phileo Corporation announced on No- 
vember 16 that the “Sell ’N Win” promotional campaign 
had been discontinued, but that prizes offered would be 
awarded up to the time of discontinuance. 


“While Philco believes that it was acting in line with 
general sales practices in offering the incentives of the 
Sell ’N Win campaign to all its cooperating dealers and 
their salesmen, it has agreed to discontinue the campaign 
to avoid protracted litigation and controversy.” 


It is believed that there were four reasons back of 
Philco’s decision not to fight: . 
1. Business is very good and Philco doesn’t need the 
campaign currently. 
2. FTC officials convinced Philco that the lottery angle 
put them in a weak position. 


3. Phileo was bound by the Fair Practice Code of the 
industry, and such a contest might be ruled to be in 
violation of rule #8. 


4. The commission made a big point of the fact that 
radio salesmen “are expected to have special train- 
ing in respect to the highly complex electronic in- 
struments sold by them and that the public looks to 
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the salesman for helpful advice and assistance as 
between different brands of radios that are being 
sold by him.” 


Where does this leave other manufacturers who haye 
similar promotional contests for dealer employes? Per. 
haps only a test case, or test cases, will answer that ques. 
tion, but it seems as though aside from the so-called 
“lottery’’ angle and the code of the radio set industry, the 
other complaints could be leveled just as logically at many 
other standard sales practices. 


For example, this sales contest was open to the sales 
personnel in all stores selling Philco products. Coopera. 
tive advertising allowances are legal under the Robinson. 
Patman Act, if made available to all retailers. But if a 
retailer accepts a cooperative advertising deal with 4 
manufacturer and uses the allowance to push the manv- 
facturer’s product in his local advertising, isn’t he pushing 
the sale of such a product “in preference to, and to the 
exclusion of competitive products” with the effect of 
stifling and suppressing competition ? 


In the case of such advertising allowances, the public 
is never notified that the retailer is paying part of the cost 
and the manufacturer part of the cost and therefore. 
isn’t there the same degree of “general deception” of 
purchasers who assume that salesmen (or the store 
owner) will give “impartial advice as between different 
brands”? 


If a retailer has his own private brand—as in the 
case of so many chain stores and department stores—or if 
he pushes a certain jobber’s brand, he is most likely to do 
it because he thinks that he is going to make more profit 
on those items than he would make from a nationally 
advertised brand. Since he doesn’t tell his public why he 
pushes those private or jobber brands, isn’t he just as 
guilty of deceiving the public as the FTC claims that 
Philco was? 


The FTC, by inference at least, seems to be fighting for 
a complete standardization of sales practices and a dis 
barment of all incentive plans in selling outside of a 
company’s own organization, 


For example, if one company gives a discount of 40% 
and its competitor gives a discount of 45%, the second 
company expects that this fatter discount will cause retail 
merchants and employes to give a special push to its 
product. It would certainly make as much sense for the 
FTC to hold that this was concealment from the public 
of a form of subsidization as it would to hold that 
Philco’s sales contest results in ‘general deception of pur- 
chaser.” 


It is quite possible that both Philco and the FTC felt 
that the case should not be fought and that both are 
willing to accept a draw decision. We do not believe that 
organizations having promotional sales contests among 
dealer personnel should be unduly scared. If there is no 
lottery angle, if there is no breaking of a Fair Trade 
Practice Code and if the product sold is not comparable 
to a “highly complex electronic instrument,” then the 
chances would seem bright that the FTC could not oF 
would not stop it. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Seattle automobile dealers have had 10 years 
of experience with organized sales forces. 
Here's a dispassionate, factual report of the 
conditions which brought unions into the sell- 
ing scheme, and what happened as a result. 


A. Devaney, Inc., N. Y. 


New Issues You Will Face If 
Your Salesmen Are Unionized 


BY ELLIOT MARPLE 


What happens when your sales- 
men go union? Do sales costs rise? 
Can you operate on the shorter work 
week the union is sure to ask? Does 
your sales organization become in- 
flexible under imposed from 
outside management? Can you meet 
competition ? 

Many a sales manager is turning 
over questions such as these as he 
notes here and there, new instances 
ot unionization of salesmen, employes 
hitherto considered essentially a part 
of management. ‘The answers will 
vary trom industry to industry and 
city to city. One answer, with sug- 
gestions which might be applicable 
in other places, comes from Seattle. 
There, in one of the most highly 
organized labor sections of the coun- 
try, dealers have been under contract 
tor 10 years with one of the largest 
and one of the oldest unions of auto- 
mobile salesmen. 


rules 


Three facts stand out in Seattle: 


L. Under the union contract, deal- 
ers sales costs have increased sub- 
‘antially, commonly ranging from 
to 60° higher. But salesmen’s 
ompensation has been made uniform 
tor all dealers, and the higher costs 
are largely passed on to the public. 


— 
_«: Salesmen have been put on a 
+ > . 3 

hve-day work week by the closing 
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ot salesrooms and sales lots all day 
Saturdays and Sundays; the closing 


is a part of the union contract. 


—" Sag 
3. The sales organization is some- 
what less flexible. 


For salesmen, the union contract 
has been beneficial, bringing increased 
pay in normal times and a bonanza 
in the current abnormal post-wat 
market. In contrast with what some 
dealers are frank to call the “starva- 
tion’ pay of depression days, sales- 
men now are commonly earning 
$1,000 a month; in extreme cases, as 
much as $3,000 a month. 

In effect, the union contract tor 
salesmen has established an industry 
code for selling conditions and costs, 
applying to everyone in the business 
in Seattle and King 
County. The policing of the code 
is in the hands of the union. ‘The 
code has stabilized selling costs on an 
industry-wide basis, and long before 
the war it eliminated the dog-eat-dog 
chaotic competition which character- 
ized so much of the retail automobile 
business throughout the country. In 
this it has ended the practice of giv- 
ing the customer the salesman’s com- 


surrounding 


mission. 
Some dealers like the union con- 
tract: some do not. ‘The views ex- 
pressed vary widely. Almost any 
statement about the salesmen’s union 
will be questioned by somebody in 
the industry. 
Throughout the 10 


vears with 


union contracts, dealers and salesmen 
have maintained close, cordial work- 
ing relationships; there have been no 
strikes or lock-outs. In part, this 
stems from the fact that most dealers 
began as salesmen; they know the 
salesman’s problems. More impor- 
tant, it reflects the caliber of union 
leadership. 

The auto salesmen’s union is char- 
tered by the ‘Teamsters (AFL), 
whose boss in the West is Dave 
Beck. The union’s business agent is 
James J. Rohan, for many years a 
salesman himself. .The comment of 
one truck dealer is typical: “Beck 
and Rohan are willing to listen to 
Even one of the sharpest 
critics of unionization granted that 
in the pinch dealer representatives 
could go to Mr. Beck and be sure of 
fair treatment. For the union, Mr. 
Rohan has stated flatly that “what 
helps the dealers helps us; their prob- 
lems are our problems.” Yet even 
with this attitude on both sides, there 
remain a number of major points of 
disagreement between some dealers 
and the union. 

Selling automobiles in normal times 
was a tough game, everywhere. Most 
dealers in Seattle will concede that 
the union came into being because of 
intolerable pay in the dog-eat-dog 
competition of the middle 1930's. In 
those days, it was common to see 
dealers beating down their own prices 
to under-sell a rival and, in extreme 
cases, ending up with as little as a 
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reason. 


$5.00 commission for the salesman. 

In those days there were commonly 
more salesmen than could make a 
living. If a new man came along 
with a few prospects, there was every 
incentive for a dealer to take him on, 
let him make those sales, and then 
drop him off when he couldn’t keep 
up the pace. In an extreme case, one 
truck dealer recalls, a new car dealer 
had 22 salesmen when there was 
business enough to support no more 
than five. 

Desperate, salesmen began to or- 
ganize in 1936 and attached them- 
selves to the Retail Clerks Union. 
But when they could not get support 
from this union in attempts to nego- 
tiate with dealers, the salesmen went 
over to the powerful Teamsters. The 
first contract was signed in April 
1937. 

Union contracts three 
groups: new car salesmen, used car 
salesmen, and truck salesmen. Pres- 
ent contracts for new and used cai 
salesmen date from April 1, 1946, 
and are renewed automatically when 
there is no agreement on changes pro- 
posed at the end of the year. 

The five-day work week was put 
into effect after the war. Other pro- 
visions are essentially unchanged since 
pre-war. 

Higher compensation for salesmen 
results from two changes since the 
union has come into existence: (1) 
The commission on new cars is now 
figured before deduction of trade-in 
allowance, rather than after; (2) the 
“house deal” is out—commissions 
must be paid on all sales made, even 
by the dealer and his sales manager 
(with three relatively unimportant 
exceptions: sales to the dealer’s imme- 
diate family, to national fleet ac- 
counts, and to state or Federal gov- 
ernments. ) 

No provision of the contract raises 
so much opposition with dealers as 
the ban on house deals. When the 
dealer or his sales manager makes a 
deal, the commission on that sale is 
paid into a pool for division among 
the salesmen. As a practical matte: 
this provision has compelled dealers 
to hire salesmen, whether they are 
needed or not, and to pay the full 
commission rate, based on hard-selling 
pre-war days, to men who now serve 
as little more than order-takers. That 
is why earnings of $1,000 a month 
are common, and $2,000 to $3,000 
a month are found 


Cases. 


covel 


in exceptional 


The ban on house deals grew out 
of one of the serious abuses in the 
trade in pre-union days. “In those 
days,’ Mr. Rohan observes, “when a 
salesman went to work for an auto- 
mobile dealer he often found that his 
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there is a trade-in. 


What the Contracts Provide 


Pay: New car salesmen receive 5!/2°/, commission on the f.o.b. factory 
list price without deduction of trade-in. They have a drawing 
account of $125 a month. 


Used car salesmen have the same drawing account and a com. 
mission of 7°, on clean sales and 6%, on the net transaction if 


Truck salesmen receive a salary of $150 a month, plus a com. 
mission of 6°/, on the price of a new or used truck, less trade-in, 


Hours: Showrooms and sales lots —for cars and trucks—must close al 
day Saturday and Sunday, and at 6 P.M. on other days. Coupled 
with a five-day week for other garage employes, this provision 
closes garages tight all day Saturday. 


own boss provided his worst com- 
petition.” 

A former salesman, R. P. Lewis, 
head of Lewis Motors Co. (Nash), 
Seattle, explains: “There is no ques- 
tion but that some dealers were not 
fair to their men. A small minority 
of dealers ran the house deal ragged. 
Now we have gone to the other ex- 
treme, and it is hard on the small 
dealer who normally works along 
with his salesmen. He can continue 
to make sales, of course, but he has 
to pay a commission on these deals 
to his salesmen.” 

A sharper view is taken by one 
of the major dealers: “I think any 
salesman who puts in his time and 
effort on a deal should be paid. But 
to pay men commissions on deals they 
never heard of is detrimental to the 
men. ‘To pay commissions on every- 
thing that goes through is wrong, 
and it’s certainly expensive.” 


Effect on Selling Costs 


How the union contract has raised 
costs in the present abnormal market 
is indicated by Jack Blume ( Univer- 
sity Chevrolet Co.), president of the 
Seattle Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion: “In the present market we 
don’t need salesmen to sell cars. In 
many eastern cities, dealers pay sales- 
men a salary of $250 to $500 a 
month, plus a commission of 1%. 
This enables a dealer to make up for 
some of the lean war years when 
there were no new cars.” 

Because the present market is so 
abnormal, the best comparison of 
what the union contract has done to 
costs is for the five-vear period 1936- 


1941. In the automobile busines 
1936 was a good year. In Seattle, 
it was the last year before the union. 
The year 1941 was also a good year 


in the business, and the last normal § 


market. 

One new-car dealer with a rela 
tively small volume and a high-price 
product reports that selling costs in 
1936 were 7.4% of list price of new 
cars—tor salesmen’s salaries, commis 
sions and bonuses. In 1941, with the 
higher costs of doing business under 
the union contract, this expense had 
jumped to 9.9%. 

A second dealer, handling a much 
larger volume, including a line in the 
low-price range, reports commissions 
of 2.98% on new cars in 1936, 4.66 
in 1941, and 5.1 for the first eight 
months of 1947. An important vol- 
ume of sales to national fleet account 
—sales made by the factory on de 
liveries in  Seattle—for which 10 
commissions were paid, accounts if 
part for the lower rate here. 

For the first of these dealers, the 
increase in commissions was approx 
mately 34% and for the second, 
56%. This money went into the 
salesmen’s pockets. In addition, com 
pensation of individual salesmen went 
up slightly more because of some tt 
duction in the total size of the sale 
torce. 

The second of the dealers whos 
figures are cited here reported that 
the average pay of each man on the 
sales force in 1936 ran between $20) 
and $225, and in 1941 around $360. 
The averages are likely to be mit 
leading, however, since here, as with 
most sales forces, one-third of the 
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monstrator: New car salesmen are to be provided a demonstrator 
and $20 a month for operation. In the current abnormal market, 


ctory however, the union has verbally waived this provision. 
awing 
iring: The contract calls for a union shop. A dealer who needs a 
com. new salesman first asks the union for candidates. If they are not 
ion if satisfactory, he may employ whom he wishes as long as the new 
man joins the union. 
com- 
devin ithe Rules: A dealer must give each salesman an equal amount of 
floor time. 
se al Dealers are forbidden to compromise commissions with sales- 
upled men. Salesmen cannot split commissions with customers. 
Vision 
Salesmen must devote full time to selling, and the dealer may 
not employ part-time salesmen. 
ail ue did two-thirds of the business. has changed its buying _ habits.” 
“rion § a ened compensation during Strong opposition to closing Satur- 
aa he depression, the 1936 rates repre- day comes from two minority groups : 
3S Bent a substantial increase, for an in- dealers in outlying towns and used 
orma Brome of $90 to $100 a month was car lot dealers in Seattle. 
considered a good return for auto- In outlying towns, dealers feel 
rela- mobile salesmen as far back as 1929, they lose business to competitors 
-prict Bone dealer recalls. across the county line. ‘They also 
sts 0 & With increased compensation and feel that rural customers have not 
I neW Bmore stable working conditions, there come to accept the five-day week as 
mms Bhas been a lower turnover, but the city customers have. 
th the samount of reduction varies widely. ae 
under BBetter established dealers have car- Opinions Vary 
e had Bried the same salesmen for a number Operators of used-car lots would 
jot years; for them there has been like to open Saturday, and they be- 
much little turnover. Other dealers who lieve that they are losing business to 
in the jtook on salesmen freely in pre-union private sales made through classified 
issions Btimes now have sharply less turnover. advertisements and even occasional 
, 4.66 Virtually, the only reduction in force filling stations doing a little selling on 
eight }at present is for disciplinary reasons. the side. But among dealers of the 
t vol BThe number of active salesmen city and union council members, used- 
counts i cropped from about 1,000 in 1936 to car lot operators and their employes 
n de 0 in 1941, are in a minority. I. L. Boling, presi- 
h ni lhe five-day week is the product dent of the Independent Automobile 
nts i Bot the union, but it carries the sup- Dealers Association, indicates that his 
port ot a majority of dealers. Truck group will force the issue of Saturday 
s, the dealers who see more and more openings as business returns to a more 
prox wholesale houses and shippers closing normal basis. Already, one dealer has 
econé, BN Saturday, apparently are pretty gone to the extent of operating his 
o the well satisfied to close, too. A ma- lot without salesmen and _ selling 
, com rity of new car dealers are satisfied through a picket line on Saturday. 
| went to close Saturday, believing that if It is inevitable that the application 
ne re Ball dealers in a section close, none of a uniform contract to all dealers 
» sales will be at a disadvantage. “A few of a city and surrounding rural area 
lealers would like to remain open will bring some hardship for some 
whos @ Saturday,” Mr. Blume, the Associa- members of an industry. “The com- 
1 that B tion president, says, “but I am con- plaint of rural dealers against the 
ot the vinced that it all dealers close at the five-day week is an example. So also 
$20 J same time, we each get just as much are complaints of some smaller deal- 
$360. " business as we would get if we all ers in the city against the ban on 
> mix § mained open longer. I thought at house deals. 
; with p Urst that the shorter week would in- On a somewhat different ~ score, 
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some dealers are critical of unioniza- 


tion of salesmen. One expresses this 
view: “When you are dealing with 
brains, knowledge and experience, a 
blanket contract is not feasible.” 

Another dealer suggests that the 
present contract provides ‘no incen- 
tive for a salesman to get a trade-in 
on a profitable basis; there is no in- 
centive for him to work on the house 
side of the deal and we are not free 
to set up such an incentive plan.” 

Union limitations on the hiring of 
new salesmen concern some dealers. 
One dealer, wishing to take on an 
out-of-town salesman was permitted 
to do so only if at the same time he 
hired an unemployed salesman from 
Seattle. But the union contends it has 
been liberal about hiring, and cites 
as an example the recent action of 
Lewis Motors in using three-day apti- 
tude tests at Seattle College to select 
five new men for its sales force. The 
union also has supported dealers in 
disciplinary firings. 

Truck selling, requiring a more 
specialized knowledge, provides an 
example of some of the difficulties in 
applying a uniform union contract to 
salesmen. 

The truck salesman is a transpor- 
tation engineer. Years of study, train- 
ing and experience are required to 
develop a good salesman. When a 
dealer hires a salesman, he makes 
an investment. One dealer recalls 
that on his first job he received $250 
a month, but in the first year he 
made only seven sales. He remained 
with the company 19 years and in 
time acquired a value no standardized 
wage contract could reflect. The only 
recognition of experience in the con- 
tract today is the provision that for 
the first year a salesman is a junior, 
drawing only $100 salary instead of 
$150. After that he:rates as a fully 
qualified salesman. 

Each truck deal is an individual 
operation. In normal times the sales 
price of new heavy equipment is open 
to negotiation at something less than 
list price. In one instance a dealer 
worked four years to crack a sale and, 
when it broke, he delivered 75 trucks 
to one customer the first year. On 
such a sale, the dealer gives a special 
price and believes he should be al- 
lowed to work out a sliding scale of 
commission with his salesman. 

Because truck dealers have no bar- 
gaining association, the union signs 
contracts with each dealer separately 
and, recognizing the need for flexibil- 

ity, the union has tailored some con- 
tracts to fit as closely to the particu- 
lar type of operation as possible. But 
many dealers feel there is need for 
greater flexibility. 

An interesting aspect of the union 
contract is its operation as an industry 
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code establishing minimum standards 
on all dealers of the city and county. 
Dealers who like the union contract 
like it for this reason. In Seattle, the 
union contract has ended the intol- 
erable price-cutting competition which 
hurt dealers’ profits and salesmen’s 
commissions. 

One dealer expresses himself this 
way: 

‘The salesmen’s union has stopped 
one thing: giving the customer the 
commission on the deal. It has raised 
the standard of living for the sales- 
man, and it has stabilized the indus- 
try to the extent of wiping out one 
aspect of cut-throat competition. It 
doesn't cost the dealer anything; it 
costs the public something.” 

When a dealer under union con- 
tract completes a sale, he knows that 
the salesman’s commission is a part 
of the fixed expense of that deal. He 
is tougher in holding the line in bar- 
gaining with the customer (in the 
normal market) and, most important 
of all, he knows that his competitor 
down the street has the same costs 
and the same line to hold. 


Union Is Cooperative 


There are other and lesser exam- 
ples of stabilizing the industry. Mr. 
Rohan cites elimination of the cara- 
vaning of cars before the war, when 
individuals would pick up cars at the 
factory, hire youths to drive them 
to the Coast (saving freight) and 
there under-sell local dealers. 

‘The union also backed up Seattle 
dealers when factories—notably the 
makers of low-price cars—put on heat 
to hire more salesmen in order to 
increase sales. Since the arrival of the 
union, this sort of pressure hasn't 
been tried much in Seattle. 

Today the salesmen’s union is an 
accepted part of the automotive busi- 
ness in the city. It is a permanent 
institution. Similar unions now oper- 
ate in a number of smaller cities of 
the state, and in Oakland and San 
Francisco. Expansion into other cities 
can be expected. 

One important factor in its growth 
has a bearing on the development of 
salesmen’s unions in other lines of 
business. “The automobile salesmen 
obtained recognition from dealers and 
grew to power because they had the 
support of other organized employes 
of the dealers—greasers, painters, en- 
gineers, janitors, sheet metal men, 
parts clerks and office workers. By 
contrast, real estate salesmen from 
time to time have attempted to or- 
ganize and enforce a shorter work- 
week. Lacking support of allied em- 
ployes, real estate salesmen have not 
succeeded. 
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Bank Sells Services 


The Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash., is currently promot- 
ing its specialized services in an ad- 
vertising campaign which employs 
dramatic pictorials to enliven the 
copy. Each layout is devoted to a 
single idea, and each photograph illus- 
trates a basic copy peg. Subjects cov- 
ered in the series include institutional, 
banking by mail, economy checks, 
trust department, foreign trade, con- 
sumer credit, personal loans, automo- 
bile loans, FHA Title 1 Loans, and 
appliance financing. 

The entire campaign has been 
planned for a six-month period. Each 
week, advertisements are used in both 
metropolitan and small town news- 
papers of the State of Washington— 
60 to 75 inches in the metropolitan 
press and 36 to 48 inches in the 
country press. Schedules are concen- 
trated in the cities and towns in 
which the bank has its 43 offices. 

Supporting the consistent newspa- 
per advertising, the campaign util- 
izes continuous schedules of outdoor, 
both paint and 24-sheet poster show- 
ings; also a full showing of cards on 
buses and street cars, and a schedule 
of radio spot announcements over the 
stations in Seattle and the branch 
towns. Regular use is also made of 
statement enclosures each month to 
acquaint the bank’s customers with 
its various services. 

Special frames in the banking offices 
are provided for displaying the tran- 
sit cards and for proofs of current 
newspaper advertisements. 


Creative photography provides; 
attention value for copy presented 
the series. A hand holding a picty 
of a wife and baby in the palm pat 
off with copy: “The Import: 
Things In Life—A Man’s Famih 
the security of his wife and childy 
—their future if they should be & 
prived of his guidance and suppor 
these are among his chiet concer 
The Trust Department of our Bai 
brings to his aid, experience, speci 
ized knowledge, responsibility a 
continuing availability.” 

One of the institutional advertef 
ments pictorializes a point which 
recurrent throughout the series—t 
the Seattle-First National is a frien 
ly bank. Copy calls attention tot 
advantages offered by the streng 
and long experience of the 77- 
old firm. 

The advertising budget of Seatt 
First National is allocated to vari 
departments and branches in prop 
tion to their activities and requir 
ments. For the past 10 vears t 
Pacific National Advertising Agen 
Seattle, has been retained by the bai 
as its advertising counsel. 


Testing In Major Markets 


Solventol Chemical Products, lr 
Detroit, manufacturers of industné 
commercial and household clean 
compounds, has revealed plans for 
extensive promotion campaign int 
jor markets. This is to be follow 
by a concerted drive extending ¢ 
erage to national proportions via! 
tional magazines, newspapers, rt 


America’s 
Favorite Tissue 
SOFT- STRONG - JUMPS UP 


“LITTLE LULU" takes Kleenex outdoors on 24-sheet posters for International Cellucot# 
Products Co. The campaign, a series handled by Foote, Cone & Belding starts 
January and shows consumers that Kleenex is a brand name, not a product classificate 
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ONE OF TWO carloads of Ronsonol lighter fuel shipped from Ronson Art Metal Works, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., to Glaser Brothers, San Francisco, for distribution throughout the 
West Coast. The order equals 144,000 bottles of fluid; still selling at pre-war prices. 


and business papers. “Io handle its 
national advertising, Solventol has 
appointed Ross Roy, Inc. 

The initial program is_ getting 
under way immediately with Good 
Housekeeping as the nucleus of the 
national drive. A test campaign is to 
be launched in Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and other major centers, tied up with 
a sampling schedule through grocers 
and other outlets. 

The campaign will be intensified 
soon after February when newspapers 
and radio in approximately 300 com- 
munities will be used. Business pa- 
pers in the grocery, hardware, paint 
and department store fields will also 
be used in the national campaign. 

The program, according to Charles 
A. Campbell, president, will stress 
Solventol as the product of the “new 
chemistry,” of proven commercial use 
and now adapted to a variety of 
home uses, “especially for laundry 
work where the use of Solventol will 
enable the housewife to reduce by 
one-third the amount of soap she nor- 
mally uses in her washer.” 


Lees Ups Promotion 
Substantially increasing its adver- 
tising budget over 1947, James Lees 
and Sons Co., manufacturer of carpet 
and hand-knitting yarns, has added 
more than 50 publications to its 1948 
schedule. 

' For the first time Lees will adver- 
tise carpets extensively in Sunday 
newspaper supplements. The program 
calls for 50 supplements to be used 
in +4 cities, including the New York 
Times Magazine, The American 
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Weekly, This Week Magazine, and 
Metropolitan Group Gravure. Four- 
color pages will be used when possible 
in the Sunday supplement campaign. 

Consumer magazines on the carpet 
schedule will have a total circulation 
of 10,203,422, the most notable addi- 
tion being The Saturday Evening 
Post. Magazine advertising will be 
exclusively in four colors and will 
include The Saturday Evening Post, 
Better Tlomes and Gardens, The 
American Home, House Beautiful, 
and [louse & Garden. 

Lees will also promote its Hookset, 
contract carpet used in trains, boats, 


hotels, theaters and other public 
places. 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. is the 


agency. 


Shirer to Broadcast 
for Wings 

This January, Wings Shirt Co. is 
launching a coast-to-coast radio pro- 
gram over more than 250 stations 
on the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Wings will William L. 
Shirer, author of “Berlin Diary” and 
“End of Berlin Diary,” news author- 
ity and radio commentator. 

The radio commercials will feature 
aeroplane cloth collars which are be- 
ing reintroduced this spring. ‘This 
cloth had been withdrawn from the 
civilian market during the war in 
order to meet requirements of the 
Armed Forces. 

The radio program will be co- 
ordinated with a pre-arranged calen- 
dar of merchandising suggestions for 


sponsor 


local promotions in retail stores 
throughout the country. Stores will 
be provided with newspaper mats, 
counter and window displays and 
other collateral material to direct the 
impact of the national radio program 
into their shirt departments. 

At the company’s recent sales con- 
vention Shepard Saltzman, president, 
announced that, in the face of rising 
costs of cloth, trimmings and labor, 
the spring line will conform with 
President Trruman’s pleas to halt the 
upward spiral of prices. The firm’s 
spring line of shirts and pajamas 
will actually reverse the inflationary 
trend in order to meet the wide 
demand among retailers tor prices 
the public will pay without resistance. 

Coincidental with the announce- 
ment of the campaign, Wings also 
announces the appointment of Wil- 
liam H. Weintraub & Co., Ine., 
New York City, as the advertising 
agency which will handle all Wings 
advertising, including the William L. 
Shirer radio program. 


Coal for Newscasting 


Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, coal marketing agency, has _ re- 
tained Haehnle Advertising, of the 
same city, to conduct a long range 
public service program. Newspapers 
and radio will be used; also other 
media. ‘The radio schedule will con- 
sist of a 52-week news commentary 
program, Monday through Friday, 


via 75 stations. 


‘ULATES 
SALT 


TERNAT\ONAL SALT CO.INC. SCRA 


MANUFACTURER 


"SALTY SALT," new design on the 25, 50 
and 100 pound bags helps to sell various 
grades of salt for International Salt Co., Inc. 
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OUNTRY GAL .... Harriett H. Higgenson is a lady 


from the wide open spaces, but she grew up to be a smart busi- 
ness woman. Country-born (David City, Nebraska), country- 
bred, she’s gone on to Chicago, to Paris, and now to N.Y.C. 
But she commutes to the Big City from Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
You'll have a tough time finding it on the map but Harriett 


thinks it’s Heaven. This Higgenson gal—a tall, animated 


creature—is the business-wise Miss who heads up, as general 
manager, RCA Victor’s new Consumer Custom Products De- 
partment. Which makes her responsible for guiding the des- 


tinies of the company’s superlative new instrument, housed in 


ustom cabinets by Baker and costing up to $4,500. She pulled 
off the promotion stunt of the year at the Berkshire Music 


Festival this summer when she pitted the new product against 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, led by Serge Koussevitzky. 


limax of the evening came when lights were dimmed, the 


orchestra was stopped and the instrument took over. Seconds 


later, as the music filled the huge shed, a spotlight picked out 
the instrument and an amazed audience burst into wild ap- 


lause. The Higgenson know-how came from her important 
stints with Montgomery-Ward and Marshall Field, where she 


started in the basement and worked her way up, floor by floor. 


They're in the News 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


Bradford Bachrach 


PROFESSIONALIZATION IS MORE... chan a 


high-sounding slogan in the field of market analysis, says Wroe 
Alderson, new prexy of American Marketing Association. Pro- 
tessionalization represents a genuine change in outlook and prep- 
aration, paralleling the professionalization of business management 
which is also under way. Alderson should know. He’s president, 
too, of Alderson & Sessions, management and consulting firm, the 
author of Marketing, Condition For a Balanced World Economy. 
Six of his articles appeared in our pages this year. And prior to 
the War he was market analyst for the Curtis Publishing Co. A 
quiet, scholarly gent, Wroe Alderson is, however, extremely artic- 
ulate, a forceful talker. People who know him value his unassum- 
ing sense of humor. He gained his early recognition in the 
marketing field from the profound studies he made on distribution 
for the U.S. Department of Commerce during the years from 
1925-1934. The Alderson research study, “Full Employment 
Through Market Organization,” won him the Pabst Award in 
1944. George Washington University is his Alma Mater—class 
of ’°27. Not a know-it-all, he’s a man who asks for advice when 
he doesn’t know an answer. And he always knows a man who does. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A. F. Lydiard 
HUCKSTER .. . for the ultimate good of people. ‘That's Paul Foste: 


Clark, the insurance salesman who's the newly-appointed president of ‘The 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. And here he is, laying the corner- 
stone for the company’s new home office, Boston’s tallest building. Mr. C. 
came up with a rate book in his hand, began selling insurance because he 
believed in it. Baltimore was the place and the time was 1914. During the 
interim years he’s been agent, general agent, vice president. But before he 
rang his first doorbell he boned up on the mechanics of salesmanship at the 


Wharton School where he studied under famed insurance educator, Dr. S. S. 


Huebner. Clark says his whole career has been a demonstration of a belief 


in the value of education for the man who'd make a profession of selling. He’s 
a million-a-year writer of insurance himself. His agency used to produce 20 
million a year and he’s the same Paul Foster Clark who founded the Million 
Dollar Round Table, national insurance club of people who've sold that much 


in 12 months. Sartorially speaking, he’s one of Boston’s best-dressed men. 


Guy Gillette 


THE BRIGHT YOUNG MEN .... are Gerard Piel, 


2, (left) and Dennis Flanagan, 28, the lads who went out 
and bought a magazine and all its good-will when they couldn't 
find a Science publication which pleased them! The mag: the 
enerable (102 years) Scientific American. Piel for five years 
was Science Editor of Life; young Flanagan succeeded him. 
Now they’re gunning for Spring delivery of the new Scientific 
dmerican. In it they'll report the inside stories of the world 
of Science in layman’s language. Their audience: the people 
who write scientific specifications, the direct consumers ot hard 
2o0ods, people who ride in airplanes—in other words, Everybody. 
No magazine currently exists, they feel, which is doing the 
job they plan—a magazine of limited circulation which will 
deliver to advertisers an audience they've been trying to reach 
through other media; a magazine directed to a high level of 
literacy and intelligence. Life-trained, the boys know the 
Value of the graphic arts. They'll use them heavily. Where 
the Press hasn’t been able to keep up with the new developments 
in Science, they add, S.4. will. They guarantee you'll under- 
‘tand Radar when they explain it. Better keep the eye Piel-ed. 
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This Simple Manual Is a 
Sales Tactics Refresher Course 


‘The company’s salesmen needed a 
review of selling fundamentals. So 
The Williams Manufacturing Co. of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, manufacturers of 
women’s designed a_ simple 
handbook which cuts verbiage to the 
limit yet condense a 
wealth of sales education into its 40 


shoes, 
manages to 


pages. 

12 x 14” in size, 
is loose-leaf, has a heavy leather bind- 
ing. Each copy is individualized to 
whose property it be- 
title: ‘““The Story of a 
The how-to-be-a-cham- 
pion theme runs through the entire 
presentation. 


‘The manual is 


the salesman 
It’s 
Champion.” 


comes, 


aa 


YOU are the Witliems Manulacturing Company 


Your manner your drew your vou’ 
vaal factors in your scceptame 6 the shar retailers m your terrmery 
Your hoo ledge 


You share the revponsibility of keeping The Willams Mamnutacuting 
Company out from in our highly compenuve beld. 


your spprarame are 


of your shocs of your camomers .. . of your ter 


ot your uxdusry are vital factors for sxcew io your pa 


The subject matter, in sequence, 
runs like this: 

The company and its personnel. 

. “How Williams grew from an 
idea.” 

Company policies. 
pion lives by his code.” 

The salesman and his responsibility. 

“Champions act the part.” On 

this page, a photo of the salesman is 
tipped in. Excerpt from copy: “You 
are the Williams Manufacturing Co. 
Your manner 
your voice appearance . 
are vital your acceptance 
to the shoe retailers in your terri- 
tory.” 


“A cham- 


your dress “a a 
youl 
factors in 


Many a sales force could 
take a quick, factual brus 
up on salesmanship funda 
mentals. This well designed 
manual packs a wealth of 
its forty 


carefully organized pages. 


education into 


a line 
which 


poten 


The salesman’s opportunity: 
styled right, priced right, for 
65% of all women buyers are 
tial customers. 

Ten advantages that help a Wil 
liams dealer whip his toughest com 
petitor. (“Greater profits from longe 


mark-up,” “exclusive pattern distr 
bution,” “balanced line,” ete. 

Three basic rules for sales suc 
cess: Know your shoes, know you! 
customer, know your territory. (5¢ 
reproductions of pages and accomr 
panying captions. ) 

The salesman’s work routin 
how to make it efficient. 

How to manage an interview. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


toSTAY a champion.. 
BE a champion 


rer ready “haow bow” and cnerdemation 
of effort mark the Consistent Wimmer 


Constant observance of these 3 funcamentals 


will herp you . and your company ON TOD 


know your shoes 


know your customer 


know your territory 


KNOW YOUR 
CUSTOMER 


Make the customer's record + 


ThE FRONT OF THES 
SET THis You. 


wn sou 


SALESMANSHIP'S ABC'S: With a minimum of wordage, and 
that carefully organized, the Williams manual reminds salesmen 
that the way to star sales performance lies in knowing your 
product, your customer, your territory. Sports sketches in tune 
with the “be-a-champion" theme are used on many pages. 


NUMBER 2 IS “KNOW YOUR CUSTOMER:” Salesmen are 
shown how it is to their own advantage to keep clear and com- 
plete customer records. Sub-paragraphs remind the men to 
cultivate store salespeople (“They are your salesmen . . . make 
sure they like your line") .. . to suggest "Be ready with mer- 
Chandising suggestions to meet each dealer's own needs.” 
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~~ ™T KNOW YOUR SHOES 
Quality Features that 
Incr ase Sales 


FULL GRAIN LEATHER OUTSOLES 


SPRING STEEL ARCH CONSTRUCTION 


how wheve featuts “ 


somemamer ae pene? sie by f we Nios 


LACQUERED SCUFF-PROOF HEELS ae 


KNURLED ToPLIFTSs ————____——* 
PROVEN FITTERS MADE OVER PROVEN LASTS 
etnies jt 


UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY UPPER LEATHERS 
LININGS-BINDINGS and FINDINGS 


Careful construction means jong. hart wear 

& Frente binding ot foided odges om every shoe 

Re Pretcreme d mmetes ant ommetes om reeer Ben Boley 
B. Meas ner cnetewles Om Larges sie 


& AM wert poses on 


«3 KNOW your F : 


x. 


Follow this. Plan with your 
Own Territory Map 


’ Ral Tin N ofsrre 


0) put 


NUMBER | IS "KNOW YOUR SHOES:”" This manual page picks 
out salient construction features representing value built into 
Williams shoes. Tabulation at bottom lists such points as "French 
binding or folded edges on every shoe" .. . “Heavier outsoles 


on larger sizes” . . . ‘Extra leather top lift on all casual shoes.” 


NUMBER 3 IS "KNOW YOUR TERRITORY:" Salesmen are 
shown how to classify prospects by potentials. Following this 
sheet are several pages of statistical information covering the 
individual salesman's own territory. They contain sales by cities 
for eight years, the man’s average sales by population groups, a 
list of open-point cities which represeni untapped sales potential. 
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routine habits really pay off . . 


the need of preparation for each call. Suggests planned approach. 


How to become a merchandising 
consultant to dealers. (“Make use of 
vour free time while waiting for the 
buyer, checking his stock. ‘This will 
tip you off to the best-selling patterns 

to the best-selling sizes.” . “Sug- 
gest mat and ad sheet service.’ ) 

Four basic principles of good sales 
manship. (The principle of the initi 
ative, the principle of suggestions, the 
principle of agreement, the principle 
of assumption of consent). 

The fine points of skillful sales 


manship. (List of 19. Quotes: ‘“‘In- 
troduce yourself on every call unless 
you're sure the buver has definitely 


recalled you by calling you by name.” 


| ... Talk in short sentences. Make 
your conversation a series of atten- 
tion-holding statements.” ... “If a 


him your 
10 best numbers, pull out at least 
15 for his selection.’ ... “Build your 
A territory, like 


strong as its 


customer asks you to show 


‘second team’ now. 


a team, IS as reserves. 
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“PLAN YOUR WORK ... WORK YOUR PLAN:” (Left) "These 
. on your earning sheet,” Williams 
tells salesmen. Then eight efficient work-habits are listed. They 
include: Send advance cards; keep samples fresh looking by pack- 
ing and unpacking properly; answer all correspondence promptly. 


SHOOT FOR ORDERS .. . DON'T JUST MAKE CALLS: (Center) 


A six-way summary of planned call routine reminds salesmen of 


The 


call. Conselt the custe 


tow Notes Fae toe ae 


red © al) vows cusmmemmrs rr 


Plan your opening Statement Deilt around ? 
the Hew Feateres is your fine 4 my) 
Deveiey “Asceniom ema” The fours of oa 


Pee connie om tearures oe aes Ow hae 


Lay ent poor Liege Attractively 


Lead the Beyer tereegd the sale 
(don't tet Bim lead yeu) 


eee re 


Writiog the order 
ee ee 


2rd 1 she ath oom age «4 aterwest 


Cutra Besiness 
Liege Ahem on omceh wis dnptey 
nots pomeeen 
i ee 


saggy cares when evedehie bee 


lane 8 we ordwen, 


SE, i OE CEA, SO CIES et. ge 


Reminds men to displ 
guide the interview 


“business is lousy" a 
salesmen, at their an 
decided how to answe 
of succeeding manual 


You should study potential so 


that vou know whom vou can sell to 


youl 


replace every account in your terri- 
tory. ) 

Sales objections and how to answe1 
principal 
were tabulated. Uhen each was listed, 
on following blank 
filling in ‘These 
objections became the subject matter 


them. Srxteen objections 


pages, with a 
space fol answers. 


for discussion at the company’s sales 
As good 
trom the 
those they 


convention. answers 


audience, the men 
believed best and 
filled them in in the proper spaces in 
their own copies of the handbook. 

‘To show exactly how Williams 
achieved condensation without sacri- 
ficing the inclusion of a wealth of 
practical sales education, typical man- 
ual these 
pages. Captions provide further ex- 
planatien. 

About the concept of the manual, 
R. L. Holzemer, assistant sales man- 


were 
drawn 
selected 


pages are reproduced on 


‘ 4 . 
Fi aif 


common Sales Objec 


KNOW HOW TO MEET OBJECTIONS: Sixteen common buyin: 


objections are listed .. . 


and AN RIGHT ANSWER 
te Wins Many a Tough Sale 


n , 
‘Ow RI s 4re our A N SY oO 


TION, 

vo 

Fm CaHty ng, “OU Meer daily 2 
tam wert hen rite 

Mame semue gy “ 7 


9 di 
PE Vin shee, 


OH 10 se wins, “ 


ay goods attractively. Advises salesmen t: 
to learn to strike for extra busines 


everything from "too early to buy” 
nd "I 
nual convention, discussed each objection 
r it, then filled in the best ideas on a grou 
sheets where proper spaces were provided 


want to look at other lines." Th 


ager, tells SALES MIANAGEMEN! 
‘Fourteen of our 40 sales represent 
tives were in the Armed Forces. W 
felt, therefore, that they needed ' 
brush up on the Williams story 
order to their territon 
and do an effective selling job. 
“Because, in most cases, it was 


return to 


‘once-told’ story, it seemed advisab 
to dress up the entire book 
present it as a series of ‘mental cot 
tails. In this way, salesme 
would absorb the fundamental int 
mation without feeling that they w 
being subjected to the usual manu 
tvpe of instruction.” 

Your product may be far remo 
trom the shoe industry, but this ma 
ual might suggest a dozen practi 
ideas tor adaptation to your 
manual-writing problem, or the rf 
sion of a manual of pre-war vintaf 
This one is really a thumb-nail s#* 
education any salesman can abso" 
understand, and profit by. 
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on Printed sling / 


Personal selling is indispensable to most businesses. So is the power 
of the printed salesman who travels on Champion paper to all parts of the country, for a few pen- 
nies postage. This combination has built many successes, and has expanded Champion into three 
great mills. Mills whose daily output is 2,400,000 pounds of coated and uncoated paper for all kinds 
of letterpress and offset jobs. As long as competition exists, Champion paper will continue to be 


the choice of those who know printed selling gets them the most business at the lowest cost. 


THE Haemiporon Viper AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


District Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT + ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


“Come, Deck the Halls with 
Boughs Of Holly!” 


Based on an Interview with PAUL R. KIRK - 


With a strain of carol music for background, SM narrates 
the story of a Pacific Northwest company that opened a 
new market with a gift package of Christmas greens. The 
promotion teams magazine advertising with direct mail. 


Suppose that in 30 years you had 
built a business as ‘‘America’s largest 
shipper of Christmas trees and flor- 
ists’ greens.”’ You cut the trees and 
greens in the Pacific Northwest. 
Minnesota and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, but you shipped only in car- 
lots and sold only to wholesalers. 
How would you go about building 
up a retail gift-box business? Where 
would you expect to find your best 
markets? How would you seek out 
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individual customers? Would selling 
costs be prohibitive ? 

That, essentially, was the problem 
before the G. R. Kirk Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., two years ago. The company 
had the greens and the shipping or- 
ganization. It recognized the desire 
of housewives everywhere to deco- 
rate the home at Christmas time. 
Furthermore, there was then no one 
marketing Christmas greens packed 
as gifts for personal friends and busi- 


Sales Manager, G. R. Kirk Co. 


ness associates for shipment anywhere 
in the country. 

With the end of war, the company 
decided to go ahead on a small, ex- 
perimental scale in the 1945 Christ- 
mas season. Its first attention was to 
the product. There would be a pre- 
pared bunch of greens as a door 
charm done up with ribbons, cones 
and bells; English holly to decorate 
the dining table; a sprig of mistletoe 
of course, and sprays of greens to 
trim a coffee table or windows. 


Picture Above 
REDESIGNED PACKAGE carries 
red and green printing, stimulates 


repeat business for G. R. Kirk. 


—— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


: 


“We decided to accumulate what 
we called the exotic greens of the 
Pacific Northwest,” Paul R. Kirk, 
sales manager and one of the second 
generation men in the company, re- 
calls. From Oregon, Kirk gathered 
light, lacy Port Orford cedar. From 
the high Cascade Mountains came 
white fir and noble fir. With these 
were included 
cones trom 


juniper and _ pines, 
Minnesota, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington, and small 
greens made into corsages. 

‘In one box we packed a collection 
ot greens to provide everything a per- 
son would want to decorate the house 
at Christmas time, and we set out 
to deliver these packages at a moder- 
ate price,” Paul Kirk explains. 

In the first year, the package sold 
for $6.50 delivered; last year, $7.50. 
‘This year for a larger box which 
includes tor the first time 10 feet of 
evergreen testooning, a cone center- 
piece and mistletoe made into a “kiss- 
ing ring,” the price 
changed. 


remains un- 


Media Selection 


‘Then came the selling. Money for 
promotion was divided about evenly 
between direct mail and_ national 
magazines. Small, — single-column 
black and white advertisements were 
run in five magazines—/ louse Beau- 
tiful, I louse oF Garde n, The New 
Yorker, Logue and Rotarian. Han- 
dling its own direct mail, the Kirk 
company sent out a small two-color 
tolder, mostly to its wholesale Christ- 
mas tree customers and to some pros- 
pects suggested by the company’s reg- 
ular salesmen. 

Out of this initial testing came 
several conclusions. First, there was 
nu question but that the product was 
good; comments from those who 
were delighted with the package and 
voluntarily expressed their pleasure 
in a letter to the company proved 
that. Second, a market existed; and 
the market was Nation-wide, though 
concentrated more heavily in the 
moderate and upper income groups 
of the East and California. Third, 
sales apparently came primarily from 
direct mail; national advertising 
served to reach new prospects and 
make some sales but part of the ad- 
vertising cost must be charged to 
repeat business in the second and 
third years. 

Last year, the second season, pro- 
motion was stepped up. In an effort 
to do more business by direct mail, 
the company used mailing _ lists 
totaling about 100,000 names. ‘These 
included especially in 
New York, and members of Eastern 
garden clubs. 


executives, 


‘To these was mailed 
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an expanded, full-color circular, pic- 
turing the gift package and contents 
and listing, incidentally, three other 
gifts—a box of English holly, a seven- 
foot Douglas fir tree, and a table-size 
white-tinted tree. ‘The appeal was to 
those seeking a new way to send 
Christmas greetings to “personal 
friends and business associates.” 

At the same time, advertising in 
national publications was strength- 
ened with expansion to full pages 
and in some instances to full color, 
and Fortune was added to the list of 
publications. Every advertisement, 
every circular, was keyed to check 
response. Copy was placed through 
the Condon Company, Inc., ‘Tacoma. 

In the second season, one factor 
was striking: Repeat business was 
exceptionally high. Upward of 70% 
of those who ordered the first year 
came back the second year. It was 
thus apparent that over the long pull, 
the main selling would be by direct 
mail to a tested and proved list. In 
the second year there were also un- 
expected sales to individuals who had 
visited in homes decorated with Kirk 
greens the previous season. 

The fact the gift package pro- 
moted itself was a prime reason why 
the package was enlarged this year 
and the box was redesigned for 
greater attractiveness. While previ- 
ous boxes were of kraft paper, the 
package this year is white, providing 
a clean, snowy background for the 
decorative green and red printing and 
giving the package much more of the 
Christmas holiday feeling. 


SITKA 


KW 
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" SPRUCE 


Over and over at G. R. Kirk & 
you run into the statement: “We a 
still very young in the gift packay 
business. We are feeling our wa 
along.’’ Hence the promotion for th, 
current season, again using both 4 
rect mail and magazines, has bee, 
laid out with a number of variable 
‘The intent is to test and build fy 
the long pull. The advertising x 
search is directed by Gerald Ray. 
mond. . 


Tests for Copy 


The variables are of many sorts 
Up to now, advertising has beer 
exclusively in class-type magazine 
But as the company attempts to reach 
a wider market and to determine a 
acceptable package and price struc 
ture, it is testing copy in other type 
of publications. 

Magazines used this season ar 
House Beautiful, llouse & Garden 
The New Yorker, Fortune and eight 
others, in which Kirk is a newcomer, 
About one-half the advertising dolla 
goes into publications which _ have 
proved effective for Kirk and one. 
half goes into the testing of new 
publications. 

The copy appeal varies among mag- 
azines, both as a test of copy and ir 
recognition of varying markets served 
by the publications. Experience ha 
shown, for example, that most order 
from the West Coast are for gifts t 
friends in the Middle West an 
East; orders from the Middle Wes 
are for gifts and for the customers 
own use; and orders frem the Eas 


ENGLISH HOLLY 


EVERGREENS are pine and mistletoe and holly. The Kirk company excites interest 
in its holiday assortments with line drawings in direct mail pieces to tested mail lists. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH HONORS 
COME TO OKLAHOMA’S 
NANCY JEAN DAVIS 


Among her many 4-H activities, Nancy Jean Davis finds time to make many of her own clothes 


Seventeen year old Nancy Jean Davis was one of 
ten Oklahoma and Texas farm boys and girls to earn 
the title of National Champion at the 4-H congress in 
Chicago last December. 


A student of music, Nancy 
Jean Davis likewise finds time 
to keep up her piano practice. 


"Nel taheomee 
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To Nancy Jean went the honor of National Health 
Champion for girls. 


This Oklahoma miss has been engaged in 4-H Club 
work for seven years ... has completed 44 projects 
which include body building, home improvement, food 
preparation, gardening and canning ... has earned 
$6,800 from her varied interests. In that time she has 
canned 1,343 quarts of foodstuffs valued at $470.00... 
has raised garden produce worth $569.00... has added 
home improvements to a total of $2,641.00! 


Nancy Jean Davis is typical of more than a million 
and a half farm boys and girls in the nation who are 
preparing themselves for the business of farming 
through their 4-H Club work. She is one of 154,049 mem- 
bers in the Oklahoma-Texas area . . . farmers of today 
and farm owners and operators of tomorrow who have 
been raised on the teachings of The Farmer-Stockman 
and who find it their natural guide to farming, farm 
management and farm buying. 
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How Business Advertisers 
Can Beat Old-Man Inertia 


By DOUGLAS HATHAWAY 
V-P & Media Director, J. M. Mathes Company 


Did you ever see a good business 
paper campaign seem to fizzle for no 
apparent reason? Even the sales force 
liked it but it didn’t bring sales! 

Maybe inertia was the trouble. Peo- 
ple are hard to move. It takes a lot of 
“push” to make the business commu- 
nity talk about. product or service, 
understand it and then buy it. 

There seems to be a critical point of 
inertia for any sales problem. If the 
campaign doesn’t have enough power to 
overcome this inertia and get people to 
talking, the money may be completely 
wasted. 

After the first world war, consumer 
marketers learned that pin-point adver- 
tising may be the most expensive way 
to sell. They found that saturation ad- 
vertising could be more economical be- 
cause it overcame inertia and got people 
to talking. 

Business advertisers might take a cue 
from experiences where 15 million im- 
pressions per month made only an ex- 
pensive flop... while 30 or 40 million 
impressions per month really put a 
product name or slogan on the lips of 
the nation. 

Now general business magazines 
offer enough circulation at low enough 
rates so that saturation advertising is 
within the reach of many who never 
dreamed of using it to sell trade and 
industry. 


It’s an old-fashioned mistake to 
budget space just to reach “key” people 
. . when the key to real effectiveness 
is to reach everybody through a con- 
venient package such as Nation’s Busi- 
ness, United States News, 


W eek and Fortune. 


I venture that more and more busi- 
ness advertisers will adopt this “mass” 
technique to overcome postwar com- 
petition .. . and Old-Man Inertia, too! 


Business 


* . * 


This column is sponsored by Nation's 
Business to promote the use of a “mass 
technique” in selling the business market 
of America. 

Four leading general business maga- 
zines offer you in 1948 a combined circu- 
lation of 1,310,000 executive subscribers, 
over 15 million pages a year on 12-13 
time schedule. The combined rate for a 
black-and-white four 


page in all papers 

is only about $9,725. 
Net Paid Circulation B&W page 
Nation's Business 600,000 $3,000 
United States News 300,000 2,400 
OE ae 235,000 2,750 
Business Week ...... 175,000 1,575 


We'll be glad to give you case histories 
of advertisers who have found such 
“mass” selling profitable. Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Washington, D: C. 


(Advertisement) 
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are usually for the customer’s own 
use. 

There is similar experimentation in 
direct mail. Where last year the 
company used only one circular and 
one standard letter, this year it has 
two circulars and 10 letters. ‘he 
letters vary as to copy and layout. 
They are mailed at varying times, 
testing even such factors as best time 
of the week or month for sales mail 
to be received. Circulars and envel- 
opes are printed in varying color com- 
binations, each keyed to permit meas- 
urement of response. For the most 
part, only one mailing goes to a 
prospect, but for a small test group 
there is a follow-up. All direct mail 
is sent third class. Post Office form 
3547 is used to keep addresses cur- 
rent. 

Gradually, from various sources 
the company is building its own lists. 
As one means, the company includes 
in some magazine advertising this 
year the offer of a free booklet with 
suggestions for decorating the home 
with Christmas greens. 


"., . . Spare that Tree" 


Another source is the little colored 
tag the company places on each of the 
4,000,000 Christmas trees it cuts and 
ships wholesale. This tag carries the 
company name and address and the 
simple statement: _ 

“This tree brings a Christmas 
message from the great outdoors. Its 
cutting was not destructive but gave 
needed room for neighboring trees 
to grow faster and better.” 

The G. R. Kirk Co. has received 
many letters from customers who 
were delighted with their Christmas 
tree and appreciated assurance that 
the cutting was not wasteful. The 
writer of each letter is sent a personal 
answer—and at Christmas time a 
circular telling about the gift pack- 
age of greens. 

A completely separate direct mail 
campaign, selling King Alfred daffo- 
dils grown on Kirk farms in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, was undertaken 
this fall. The object was not alone 
to test the direct-mail market for 
an unusually fine bulb but also to 
build live prospects for the Christmas 
gift package. 

The daffodil mailing 
dozen bulbs for $3. 
the free leaflet on decorating the 
home with greens. ‘To keep its list 
active, the company asked every re- 
cipient, whether buying bulbs or not, 
to return an enclosed blank with a 
verification of the address. The blank 
carried space for listing names of 
friends who might be interested in 
bulbs or greens. 


offered a 
It also offered 


Kirk gift-package customers incly} 
some of the top figures in busing 
and Hollywood. Many have give 
permission for Kirk to use their name 
and endorsement. Last year’s circuly 
quoted Joan Bennett as writing: “.. 
Simply heavenly—a ‘must’ for Chris 
mas home decorating.” Such cop 
ments make good direct mail copy ap 
they're useful to Kirk’s dozen sals 


men. These salesmen, _ statione 
throughout the country for yez 
round work with wholesalers ¢ 


greens, are now calling on_ busine 
houses to promote the gift packag 
for business associates and customer 


Bouquets for Boxes 


Up to this season relatively lit 
was done on this sort of direct sel 
ing. But the use of the gift packag 
by business men has indicated a ma 
ket well worth developing. In on 
instance last year a_ business ma 
ordered 80 boxes and because he wa 
late for the regular handling by e 
press, he readily paid the added cox 
of Air Express. In another instance, : 
Northwest manufacturer who ha 
been putting on a blitz campaign t 
obtain larger shipments of raw mate 
rials from a half-dozen suppliers, ser: 
gift greens as a gracious touch. 

The expression from a Middk 
West paper manufacturer was typi 
of comments found helpful in direc 
selling. He wrote: 

“. . . We have never received 
package as satisfactory and outstan¢ 
ing. Congratulations to you! 

‘This box is attractively prepare 
and had more than we anticipate: 
in it. Also, since I am in the bo 
business, I can not let this oppo 
tunity go by to compliment the com 
pany that prepared the box for yo 
It is an exceptional piece of mercha 
dising and attractively designed. 4 
told, it is a Christmas package tha 
is outstanding.” 

Expressions like these reassure th 
Kirk company that it has a produ 
good for the long pull. The compat 
therefore is content to build slow! 
for an expanding gift business. 
current season’s testing of variables* 
designed to lay the foundation © 
later growth rather than to catch th 
maximum number of sales for eve! 
dollar spent. If the company 40 
no better than break even on the g'" 
business at the end of the first thr 
years, it will be satisfied. 

Beyond that, it recognizes that the 
know-how and mailing lists it * 
building with Christmas package 
will be of permanent value should * 
want to expand into a year-roult 
gift-order business, supplementitt 


greens with bulbs and other product 
SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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Devouring monster! 


A side delivery rake is used only 40 ten-hour days in 16 years... .a \ 
corn planter 57 days in 19 years... tractor-drawn discs 91 days in 13 


years...a spring tooth harrow 134 days in 11 years... These figures are 
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averages of farm machinery periods of usefulness and actual use, as 


researched by Mr. B. A. Jennings of Cornell...and dramatic evidence 


that Rust rather than use wears out most farm machinery, is a most 
costly pest on the typical farm. And the best remedy lies in the new 


war-developed petroleum-based compounds that put thin, airtight, 


sh 


oxygen-excluding protective coatings on metal and mechanisms. . . 

prevent rust, protect the farmer’s investment in machinery. : 
For a significant sidelight on the new techniques in America’s No. 1 ¢ ang % 

industry. ..and a better understanding of the markets in that industry A fn Oe 

ise CoUAT x ne. 

...every sales manager and advertising man should read ™ hat Makes Z I See a 

Machinery Wear Out” in Successrut FARMING, November issue. wa.+ AY af . 


Reproductive Rodents... in Better Bacon... After 10 years 


three years, 1 pr. of rats could have 


of effort, USDA cooperating with Ag. Ex. 


i= . ‘ 
Sta. have developed hybrid hogs—some 


350,000,000 descendants ... Rats cost Y (! 
Can » 

farmers $2 per cach per annum, can be 
a F controlled with ANTU, and the new 1080 


.-. Rats! Get Rid of Them Now,” page 24. 


look like ‘Anteaters’, but may give better 
bacon, less lard, heavier hams... “Better 
Hogs By the Hybrid Route?”, page 31. 


Most missed market... The top U. S. farmers in the 15 Heart States 
read few general magazines, listen little to the networks . . . are comprehensively 
covered only by Successrut FARMING, with more than 1,200,000 circulation 


concentrated among the best farmers with the best brains, 


best soil, best incomes—which last year averaged $7,860 
gross (excluding gov’t payments) .. . $3,252 above U.S. farm average! 
With farm incomes and production at peaks, savings of six best 
years in ag history, billions in unsatisfied demands . . . the SF audience 
is the best class market in the U. S. today! No advertising is truly 
hational without this market and medium! For data and details, ask 
the nearest office... Successrut Farminc, Des Moines, New York, 


Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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“This is the 
Dale Carnegie book 
of the 
selling profession.” 


ALBERT BLANKENSHIP 


Managing Director, 
National Analysts, Inc. 
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Man 
Alive 


in the Greatest Profession 


in the World 
By ROBERT E. MOORE 


There is an easy way and a hard way 
to sell. This refreshingly direct and in- 
spiring book shows by example, proof, 
and pictures why the most successful 
selling is the easiest—how any sales- 
man, novice or veteran, can make his 
profession more rewarding in’ position 
and income simply by utilizing the two 
most powerful and most neglected 
forces in selling SERVICE and 
SHOWMANSHIP. Through anecdotes 
and examples drawn from the experi- 
ence of scores of chief executives and 
brilliant salesmen, the author shows 
how to apply these forces to the actual 
job of selling. 


THESE EXECUTIVES SAY: 


“No salesman can read this book with- 
out getting inspiration and specific help 
and guidance.”"—-E. J. THOMAS, Presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


“A salesman cannot read this book 
without being a very much better sales- 
man and a candidate for an executive 
job.""—-HERBERT METZ., Sales Mer., 


Graybar Electric Co. 


“A very timely 
JOEL LEWIS, 
Printers’ Ink. 


book.”’ 
Research, 


and meaty 
Director of 


= »SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE. .. 


Harper & Brothers 
637 Madison Ave., New York 22 


Send me a copy of MAN ALIVE. Within 10 
days I will either send you $3.00 plus post 
age, or return the book. [ Check here if 
you enclose payment, in which case we pay 
postage. Same return privilege 


Name .. 


--Zone No...... 


eeeeeres 0023A 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


ON REQUEST 


AVAILABLE 
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ABC's That Build Good-Will 
For Retailers & Routemen 


They're obvious, but all too often neglected. Coal-Heat; 
delivery guide is the basis for training and re-training all pe. 
sons who can make or break your good customer relation; 


John L. Lewis may be the best 
salesman the oil industry ever had, 
but the man who draws the house- 
holder’s wrath is the coal truck driver 
who cuts ruts in the lawn, dumps the 
coal down the wrong manhole, and 
puts his dirty hands all 
white clapboard. 

But all will be changed—it coal 
dealers and their drivers take heed ot 
a little booklet just issued by K. C. 
Richmond, Editor, Coal-Heat, titled, 
“Fuel Delivery Guide for Retail 
Coal Yard and Delivery Men.” ‘The 
big idea of the guide is to show new 
employes (and to remind the old- 
sters, too) how their day-to-day con- 
tacts with both customers and the 
public affect use and sales of coal, 
the number of customers served, the 
amount of business a dealer does, and 
the amount of money in the employe’s 
pay envelope. 


over your 


Customers Make Jobs 


“The Customers Make the Jobs.” 
With this tee off, Mr. Richmond 
points out that “the customer is the 
boss; he pays the fiddler and he calls 
the tune. Yet, as a customer, John 
Q. Public is human—he is just like 
us, maybe a little older, fussier, more 
insistent on getting his money's 
worth, but no more, certainly, than 
we are part of the time—because 
we're customers, too, when we buy 
anything. And then we want service 
—or we shift our business from one 
store, shop or filling station to an- 
other. When that happens too often, 
someone loses his job (or several do) 
and the business fails. When cus- 
tomers are kept happy, a_ business 
grows; that means more jobs, promo- 
tions, better earnings. And no wages 
are too high that are earned. 

‘The point is that the customer 
pays our check. And he doesn’t like 
carelessness, indifference, discourtesy, 
poor service, high costs, any more 
than we do—individually.” 

There’s the problem; but what to 
do about it? For retailers, Mr. Rich- 
mond suggests this pledge: 

1. To take good care of our cus- 
tomers. 


2. ‘Yo anticipate and meet the 


needs for heat, hot water, fuel. 

3. ‘To help customers get the may 
mum in heating comfort and person: 
satisfaction. 

4+. ‘To handle the best fuel obtai 
able from the various districts, ar 
to satisfactorily deliver the prop 
size and type. 

5. To do everything feasible : 
create good-will and to earn the cor 
fidence of customers without whos 
support we cannot hope to continu: 
in business. 

6. ‘Vo develop and maintain happ: 
mutually satisfactory relations amon 
both associates and employes. 

7. ‘Vo maintain a high standard 
living through individual _ incentix 
and private enterprise—remembenn; 
that “he profits most who 
best.” 


serve 


Tips for Routemen 


Whether or not he realizes it- 
and the idea of this guide is to he! 
the driver realize it—the coal truc 
driver is a salesman for coal. Wh 
As the representative of the coal de: 
er, the driver has an opportunity ‘ 
every trip to: 

—build good-will. 

—help keep customers 
warm, more comfortable. 

—sell coal, better heating servic 
heat regulators, stokers. 

—tell people about bin feed stokes 
and all their advantages. 

—make new acquaintances, acqu 
more friends. 

—get leads or prospects tor (0 
and equipment sales. 

—sell “summer service” on stoke! 
and other heating equipment. _ 

—tell people about  insulatid 
storm windows, weatherstripping: 

—suggest, on occasion, how 
tomers can make their coal bins mo 
convenient, prevent needless dust ' 
dirt. (A basement can be as clean # 
attractive as one’s living room, ' 
remember, if we give it the same % 
of attention now and then). 

—point out the advantages of 
basements to prospective home bul 


happ 
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HOW THE PUBLIC PICKS A DEALER 


33.49% of the retail coal customers selected their dealers because 
of the recommendation of others. 


31.0% because of the ‘quality of dealer service." 
14.2°/, because of the trade name of the coal handled. 
11.3°% because of the nearness of the dealer. 

7.5% because the dealer solicited them to buy. 


|.5°/, of the customers picked out their dealer from the advertis- 
ing in the telephone directory—!.1°/, through other adver- 


ers—as well as the necessity of a 
good chimney. 

—sell people on the advantages of 
coal and help get coal into more new 
homes, buildings, churches, clubs. 

—show how one can also get hot 
water the year round at so little cost 
with indirect heaters in stoker-fired 
boilers. 

—make more money, have more 
fun, buy or do things we wouldn't 
otherwise—through such sales efforts. 

How can the dealer get off on the 
ight foot with customers and _ pros- 
pects? In the delivery of coal, experi- 
ence shows that it’s good policy to: 

1. Start the day with a good break- 
fast under one’s belt, the whiskers 
of the chin, the clothes or uniform 
n good shape. 

2. See that the truck is clean and 
in good operating condition before we 
leave the garage. 

3. Learn just what the customer's 
order reads; listen carefully to direc- 
tions as to what coal to load, then 

+. Get the kind, size and amount 
ot coal on the truck that the order 
alls for. 

5. Double check the customer’s ad- 
dress, delivery and coal storage facil- 
ties before one leaves the yard. 

6. Remember, as we drive, that 
we represent both the company and 
the coal industry. 

_/. Avoid needless honking of the 
lon or ‘“‘road-hog”’ tactics in mak- 
ng deliveries. 

8. Smile, wave to, and say “hello” 
‘0 people we know as we 
the street. 

9. Be sure that the coal goes to the 
‘ustomer who ordered it, not the 
louse next door. Don’t open the 
‘rong manhole and put the coal in 
the sewer, 
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10. Look “presentable” as we go 
in to check on the delivery with the 
customer. 

11. Clean our shoes. 

12. Ring the back door bell quiet- 
ly, without banging on the back door 
to arouse the neighborhood. 

13. Tip our hat or cap if the lady 
of the house answers the door-bell, 
and keep your hat off if you’re in the 
house. Call the customer by name. 
Smile. Be friendly. (Here’s where 
we expect to be a gentleman, a sales- 
man and a diplomat.) 

14+. Show the utmost in courtesy, 
yet avoid any undue familiarity. 

15. Get the coal bin window open 


ENTUCKY pave 


Siaght Pourhon Maske, 
an, LED IN BO on 


Oy, i 
Sty, Alina so on™ 
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Kentucky 
Straight Bour- 
bon Whiskey 
Bottled in-Bond 
100 Proof. 


» GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


and the coal into the bin without 
excessive noise, dust or dirt, and with- 
out any damage to the driveways, 
lawns, shrubbery, or to the side of 
the house or building. 

16. Shut the coal bin window, 
sweep up so as to leave no hint that 
you were ever near the building, or 
even in the neighborhood. 

17. Quickly study the condition of 
the customer’s heating facilities so 
that you can report on your return 
to the office any changes, needs or 
sales opportunities for new equip- 
ment or special service. 

18. Get the scale or delivery 
tickets signed, the delivery OK’d and 
the tickets should be clean (not 
mussed up or crinkled), and without 
any finger prints on them. This is 
a must. 

19. Thank the customer for his 
order. Congratulate him—if you can 
(honestly )—on the appearance of the 
heating facilities, the stoker or con- 
trols, it they have them—but if they 
haven't, this is a good chance to give 
them a little sales talk on the ad- 
vantages of a heat regulator, a stoker, 
storm windows or insulation. 

20. Show a keen, sincere interest 
in helping the customer to get the 
greatest comfort and __ satisfaction 
from the fuel you are delivering to 
him. 

21. Earn the customer’s friendship 
so that they tell their friends, rela- 
tives, neighbors about us favorably— 
which is what builds business and 
makes the paycheck possible. 

22. Report promptly on the con- 
dition of your truck. 


ATWO-Way Gist 


that keeps 
on giving 


Here’s a made-to-order 
gift for those friends who 
“have everything.” It’s 
a beautiful glass decanter 
full of famous Kentucky 
4 Tavern, “The Aristocrat 
of Bonds,” designed to 
grace a private bar for 
years to come. It’s avail- 
a f able at your package 
store. 
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Why a Team of Executives 
Handles the Mail at Riverside 


BY JOHN C. BLAKE - 


Every order poses a special problem for this manufacturer 


of non-ferrous alloys. So, for twenty-five years, standard 


practice has called for a daily meeting of officers who 


discuss each piece of mail and act on it as a group. 


Mail call is an important occasion 
at The Riverside Metal Co., River- 
side, N. J. At 11 a.m. daily our en- 
tire staff of operating executives as- 
sembles in a conference room to 
examine, confer and act upon the 
day’s mail. This “cabinet meeting”’ 
is in session for almost one to one 
and a half hours, depending up on the 
contents and quantity of the mail 
received that day. 

These mail conferences were orig- 
inated about 25 years ago by the late 
Henry Randall, who was president 
of Riverside until early in 1947. Mr. 
Randall inaugurated these meetings 
with just one purpose in mind. He 
wanted all Riverside operating execu- 
tives, who are responsible for accept- 
ance, entry and production of each 
order, to have a complete understand- 
ing of the problems involved and 
action to be taken on each order, in- 
quiry, tracer and letter. 

‘To understand why this system of 
handling mail has proved to be inval- 
uable to The Riverside Metal Co., 
it is necessary to know a little of the 
background of the company. Founded 
in 1897 by the Keystone Watch Case 
Co., The Riverside Metal Co. spe- 
cialized in the production of the more 
dificult non-ferrous alloys. To solve 
the many intricate problems in metal 
requirements of the industries which 
Riverside serves, the company main- 
tains a research laboratory. River- 
side’s metallurgists collaborate with 
customers in adapting our special 
alloys for new or improved products. 
So it can be readily seen that with 
all key men handling every piece of 
mail and afring freely each problem, 
there is no chance of instructions be- 
ing garbled or misunderstood. 

When the meeting convenes, the 
mail, having been opened and sorted 
is stacked in front of 
Executive Officer, J. F. Hackett. 
Seated around the conference table 
are the following men: Lemuel N. 
Burhoe, vice-president and works 
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Riverside’s 


manager; J. V. Hackett, mill super- 
intendent; H. S. Freynik, chief me- 
tallurgist; John C. Blake, general 
sales manager; Alfred G. Dennison, 
advertising manager; L. W. Hamp- 
ton, order department manager; and 
R. G. Clark, sales order department. 
It is to be noted that salesmen and 
others are frequently invited to at- 
tend these sessions because the meet- 
ings have proved to be an excellent 
school to train men in the proper 
handling of orders and to keep them 
informed on conditions and problems 
from every angle of the business. 
Orders are first on the agenda, 
these are followed by inquiries, 
tracers and miscellaneous correspond- 
ence. Each order has a clearance slip, 
i.e. an acceptance-approval-scheduling 
slip attached. When this slip is ini- 
tialed by the men who attend these 


General Sales Manager, The Riverside Metal Co. 


conferences, it means that the gree 
light has been given and that addi. 
tional OK’s are not necessary. The 
order is immediately put into prodw. 
tion and the customer notified. 

As Riverside’s General Sales Man. 
ager, I feel that it would be almoy 
impossible to operate, as efficiently a 
we have, without these meeting 
The meetings have promoted 
feeling of good-will and understand. 
ing among departments. The me 
responsible for production have ; 
keen appreciation of our sales prob- 
lems and the sales department has ; 
clear picture of the things that are 
happening production-wise. It ha 
made my job much easier because | 
know that when a decision is made | 
have the complete backing and help 
of every responsible operating execu: 
tive. Our customers and _ prospect 
have come to know us much better 
because they still get top executive 
attention everytime they contact ws 
by mail or telephone. 

Our business is highly specialized 
and, of necessity, our alloys ar 
“tailor made” to individual require 
ments. It really is an understate 
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MAIL CALL: Much of Riverside's business calls for custom-making or custom service. 
When all department heads get together to consider each order or inquiry, there are 
fewer delays, fewer crossed wires because of greater understanding of problems involved: 
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The Virility 
of Want Ads! 


Of all classes of advertising, want ads are closest to the 


people. They are, in fact, the people’s own advertising. 


Of all farm papers the nation over, The Weekly Kansas 
City Star enjoys uncontested leadership in volume and num- 


bers of want ads, the farmers’ own advertising. 


Printed on high speed newspaper presses, and reaching 
farmers the next morning after publication, The Weekly if 
Kansas City Star is the only farm paper affording farmers 


dependable want ad service. 
When you advertise in The Weekly Kansas City Star 


you are using the medium Midwestern farmers use in their 


own advertising. 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


436.422 Paid-in-Advanee Subscribers 
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Where Tetrazzini sang... 


The dark, normally deserted streets of 
the business district were dense with a 
strange holiday traffic... slow moving 
streams of expectant people that poured 
into the wide intersection where Lotta’s 
Fountain stands, eventually choked the 
three converging thoroughfares for blocks 
back with a high spirited exuberant crow d. 

As the slim, rose cloaked 
hgure appeared on the wooden 
platform before the oldChronicle 
office, a hush settled over the 
swarmed streets ... Shortly, her 
first notes carried sweet and clear 
through the night air... Under 
the glittering stars andthe flickering arc 
lights, that Christmas Eve of 1910, the 
world’s finest coloratura soprano sang the 
well-loved traditional songs, obliged 
with encore after encore ...as a tribute to 
San Francisco. And more than a hundred 
thousand San Franciscans stood, listened, 
cheered, wept, and sang...in tribute to 


Luisa Tetrazzini. 
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Rival managers by some mischance had 
arranged two Christmas Eve appearances 
East and West, demanded that the diva 
choose... The temperamental Tetrazzini 
evaded the dilemma. “I will sing in San 
Francisco if I have to sing in the streets,” 
she exclaimed. “I want to do this because 


I like San 


other city in the world... It 


Francisco better than any 
is my country!” 

Singing in the streets seems 
natural in San Francisco... 
which in 1827 had its first 
orchestra of thirteen Indians 

trained at the Mission... today 
has the first city-owned opera house, the 
only city charter allotting one-half cent in 
the tax rate each year for symphony music. 
And this season sent the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by “Papa” 
Pierre Monteux, on the most extensive 
itinerary of a major orchestra...a triumphal 
tour of 55 concerts in 56 days, terminating 


with a gay official Symphony Week. 


T 11s season,too, San Francisco ranged 
from the premiere of fiendishly challenging 
Sessions’ “Symphony No. 2”... to Golden 
Gate Park band concerts, swing and sweet 
name orchestras 


, folk music of Mexico, 


the Latin South, Cuba, the Islands, Ballet 


Russe, and Chinatown’s Dragon Dance! 


Participants as well as passive listeners, 
San Franciscans helped in the last Census 
year to make California sales in musical 
instrument stores the highest in the U. S., 


exceeding even New York and Illinois! 


A porent market, San Francisco 
has a potent medium in The Chronicle. 

Home-owned, home-edited, The 
Chronicle carries the best presentation 
of general news West of New York... 
is “must” reading for the middle-incomed 
as well as the hilltop home in the city, for 
the substantial suburbanite . . . 

Mainstay of major department stores, 
the first choice of better specialty shops 
... The Chronicle moves mink coats or 
small housewares, broccoli and_ baked 
beans, toothpaste, cereals, soups, soaps— 
sells successfully everything for everyday 
living in every price bracket. 

Important medium ina most important 
market, the Chronicle merits important 
consideration on any national schedule. 
For important data on the market, call 


any Chronicle representative ! 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SawYErR, Fercuson, WALKER Co.. National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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ment to say that our “cabinet meet- 
ings” have done much, not only to 
expedite the handling of orders, but 
also to give us a better understanding 
of our customers’ problems. Should 
the mail contain criticism of any na- 
ture, the individuals to whom the 
letters are addressed see the mail for 
the first time at a conference meet- 
ing. Here they have a grand oppor- 
tunity to explain their side of the 
story to all present and also to tell 
what action is being taken, or will 
be taken to clarify or correct the situ- 
ation. Under the old system of rout- 
ing mail, a great deal of impact is 
lost by the time the right person is 
informed of the problem and _ then 


gets around to explaining the situa- 
tion to others involved. 

When the mail conference idea was 
first suggested, we had to decide 
whether a meeting, which would take 
about 90 minutes of our executives’ 
time, would be a definite improve- 
ment over the old system of routing 
correspondence through the 


channels. It was our decision that! 
daily conferences were to be held. 
‘Time has proved we were right. 
‘The meetings save time, prevent 
misunderstandings, speed the han- 


dling of correspondence, promote co- 
operation and best of all help us to 
give our customers better service and 
more personal attention. 


New Training School 


Outwardly, 
Calif., 
thousands of housewives, 
mat washers, 
ironers, in booths. 

But behind the scenes 
eight Western states. 


future customers. 


The Half-Hour 


equipped and is operated by 


tising and customer service 


For Future Laundry Owners 


this new automatic half-hour laundry, in 
is a thriving quarter-in-the-slot establishment, patronized by 
keeping busy 40 Westinghouse Laundro- 
20 heat and four centrifugal dryers, and six electric 


it is also a sales demonstration plant, for 
The attendant who weighs the housewife’s 
bundle, and advises on the length of the run, or who shows a bride 
the nicest way to iron a shirt, may be a prospective laundry owner. 
He is serving time in this model plant to learn how to deal with his 


Laundromat in Hollywood was designed, 
D, Inc. 
tributors), who are exclusive national distributors for Westinghouse 
coin-operated laundry equipment. 
part of the West will be brought to the Hollywood plant, to see the 
latest wrinkles in equipment, installation, operation, lighting, 


AL 


Future laundry 


, and will be given whatever aid is desired 
in designing their own plants on successful lines. 


sut the demonstration plant is in itself a profitable business. 


Hollywood, 


built, 


(Automatic Laundry Dis- 


owners in this 


adver- 
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carry that bottle 
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VENUS 


TTLE 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
a dozen times over 
in protecting luggage 
and saved cleaning 
bills. This smart 
looking suede-like, 
heavily-padded, 
highly absorbent, 
zipper-closured 

Venus Bottle Guard 
absorbs the shock 
of careless handling 
of luggage ... travels 
your liquor safely. 
Makes a luxurious 
and neat carrying 
case... lasts a life-time. 
Quart, pint, and 4 pint 
sizes, $3, 2.50, 2.25 

.. Luggage Tan, Rich 
Green and Maroon. 


For Group Purchases 


Venus Bottle Guard 
makes a wonderful 
way to enhance a 

gift at sales meetings, 
dinners, etc. Write for 
quantity information 
and prices. 


Department SM-11 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


also for 
perfumes 


VENUS CORP. 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


UST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
" Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 
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Promotion 


“Branded” Retailers 


The American Weekly will intro- 
duce you, via a new promotional 
piece, to the 1,800 retailers who move 
“branded” lines. The booklet ex- 
plains the efforts the publication has 
applied in the direction of promoting 
the sale of nationally advertised lines 
of men’s apparel and _ accessories 


Weekly, attention Gilbert E. Mott, 
63 Vesey Street, New York, 7, N. Y. 


Oregonians Eat... 


. . and if you’d like to know how 
to sell food to them, study The 
Oregonian’s booklet, ““How to Sell 
Food in the Big Oregon Market.” 
The newspaper prepared the booklet 
because of the need for an up-to-date 
and accurate source of information 
on the actual distribution pattern of 
an area comprising all of Oregon and 


among retail stores. 


The American 


seven southwestern counties of Wash- 


HOW WELL 
DO YOU 
KNOW YOUR MARKETS? 


TIMELY MARKET QUIZ FOR SALES-MINDED EXECUTIVES 


How many new industries came to Memphis in 1946? 


1. Forty-nine? 
2. Fifty-nine? 
3. Sixty-nine? 
4. Seventy-nine? 


ANSWER: 


Since 1940 more than 100 new industries have been at 
tracted to this rich Southern metropolis, seventy-nine of 
them in 1946! This tremendous industrial expansion cre- 
ated 7,100 new jobs and a capital investment of over 


$29,000,000! WMC, at 790 on the dial of 684,460 radio 
families, is the favorite station in Memphis and the 
Mid-South! 


“the station most people 
listen to most" 


% MEMPHIS y% 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT 


Owned and operated by 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


National Representatives 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


AFFILIATE 


WMC-FM—The first FM Broadcasting 
Station in Memphis and the Mid-South! 
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ington. Some of the figures come 
from SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey 
of Buying Power. Address George 
P. Griffis, manager of promotion and 
research. The Oregonian, Portland,} 
5, Ore. 


American Lumberman's Latest 


A report intended for customers 
and clients of 4A merican Lumberman 
and Building Products Merchan- 
diser, “1001 Ideas for Effective Ad- 
vertising to Lumber and Building 
Products Dealers,” contains a wealth 
of important information. The book 
is divided into three sections: (1) a 
check-list of objectives of business 
paper advertising to lumber and 
building products merchants; (2) a 
check-list of  action-getting copy 
themes; (3) analytical material for 
the executive who seeks maximum 
results. The book was prepared by 
Arthur A. Hood, editor of the pub- 


lications. 


Automotive Digest 


This publication has the largest 
paid circulation in the automotive in- 
dustry, a total circulation of 101,000, 
It offers a booklet which provides a 
classification breakdown (based on 
October, 1946) which points out that 
the magazine goes to independent 
maintenance establishments, car and 
truck establishments, fleet owners, 
jobbers, and other trade coverage. It 
also points a spotlight at the market 
in general, its possibilities, the publi- 
cation’s distribution by states and 
other pertinencies. Write Frank X 
Finn, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago, Ill. 


Opportunity Knocks .. . 
And, The Oklahoman and Times 
says it knocks loudest in Oklahoma. 
A handsome booklet to prove its _ 
point has been prepared by the news- 
papers, built around the dramatic 
four-car exhibit which the state re ‘. 
cently sent throughout the North and 4 
the East. Back of the book contains 
information about the papers and om 
other pertinencies. Write Frank X. 
Brown, The Oklahoman and Times, bec 
Oklahoma City, Okla. yo 
wo 
A H's Merchandising Plan tur 
Since it started in the Fall of - 
1946, 74 of the country’s leading de- ae 
partment stores have participated in An 
The American Home’s Merchandis mc 
ing Plan. A special booklet tells o 
the success scored via the Plan. 


SALES MANAGEMENT ye. 


ou can put so much more into 
your sales story — with films! 


You can put in more information 
because films enable you to present 
your sales points within the frame- 
work of a story ...a story with pic- 
tures, dialog, and continuity ...a 
film story with which your prospect 
Can readily identify his interest. 
And being interested, he’s in the 
most receptive mood for all the 


information you want to put 
across. 


You can put more color... and 


more conviction ... into your sales 
story because films enable you to 
give dramatic demonstrations. They 
show your product in action...show 
just what it does... how it works 

. what results it achieves. They 
show it with striking realism... with 


color and sound. 


.- another important function of photography 


Films can now do more for you 
than ever before. Because of great 
advances recently made in produc- 
tion, projection, and distribution 
technics, films can make your sales 
program more informative, more 
colorful, more convincing than ever 
before. Let a commercial film pro- 
ducer show you how. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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VENDING MACHINE dispenses six different drinks. Customer deposits coin, presses 
button and can is delivered to his hand. Opener punches hole in can for a straw. 


... Coming your way 


sess tele-juice, a dispenser of 
refrigerated canned fruit has been 
introduced by the ‘Telecoin Corp. 
The new vending machine dis- 
penses six kinds of fruit and vege- 


table vitamin health drinks. It 
holds 300 six-ounce cans, 50 in 
each of its six racks. The cus- 


tomer deposits a dime in the coin 
chute, presses a button under the 
flavor he wants, and the can is 
automatically delivered to his 
hand. He then places the can in 
the opener chamber on the left side 
of the machine. The knife-type 
can opener, mechanically operated 
by a foot pedal, makes a clean in- 
cision just big enough to admit 
a straw. Like the opener, the 
straw dispenser is encased for 
added sanitary precaution. A cir- 
cular orifice below the delivery 
chute is large enough to accept the 
used cans and straws. It empties 
into a large waste compartment 
which can be easily removed. Tele- 
Juice dispenser has been described 
as ideal for such locations as plant 
floors of large industrial opera- 
tions, threater lobbies, bus termi- 
nals, airline and railroad waiting 
rooms, schools and offices. 


ssess Germaster, a machine for 
killing germs and fungus growths 
inside of shoes is being marketed 
by O. & S. Products, Inc. It is 
being sold to shoe stores, repair 
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shops, chiropodists, bowling alleys, 
skating rinks, and gymnasiums as 
a service feature. The device is 
described as a pioneering effort to 
prevent reinfection and the spread- 
ing of the disease of Athlete’s Foot 
trom shoes which have been worn 
or tried on. The Germaster unit 
consists of an especiaily designed 
cold cathode germicidal tube, so 


NEW MACHINE kills germs inside shoe 


shaped that a shoe can fit over it. 
‘The tube is mounted on a compact 
stand with a heavy cover of clear 
plastic to confine the effects of the 
radiation. 


«sees Special steel hinge which 
incorporates a spring clip to pro- 
vide snap action to the lids of plas- 
tic packages has been designed by 


the Plastics Division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. It has teeth that 
bite into slots molded in both the 
cover and base of the package. The 
hinge is said to simplify assem- 
bling operations, eliminate the use 
of screws and rivets, and reduce 
manufacturing costs. The device 
can be used in both thermosetting 
and thermoplastic materials. 


wees 16 mm magazine loading 
camera, a product of the Revere 
Camera Co., is now on the market. 
It assures continuous run and has 
provision for cable control. Other 
features are single frame exposure 
for titles and trick shots, new type 
ratchet winding key, film rating 
guide, built-in telescopic view 
finder, coated lens, and exposure 
chart. “The Revere “16” is light 


COMPANION PIECE to sound projector 


in weight and simple to load and 
operate. Making its debut with 
the camera is the company’s 16mm 
motion picture sound projector. 
The full-range tone adjustment of 
the speaker permits controlled 
sound projection even in the small- 
est rooms. In the Revere projector 
the speaker and case are consoli- 
dated into a simple, compact and 
lightweight unit. 


esses Gecorod, a combination dra- 
pery form and arm bracket, has 
been developed by the Bin-Hay 
Corp. It enables one to turn a 
straight piece of decorative fabric 
into evenly pleated draperies sim- 
ply by using common pins The fix- 
ture is adjustable and will fit any 
type of window or French door. 
Cartridge pleated draperies are 
made on this device by placing 
the straight piece of material 
around the five tubular forms on 
the Decorod and securing with a 
pin. The draperies hang securely 
from the combination fixture and 
will not sag. 
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If you've got what it takes 


to run a food factory VO Giyle 


you can sell it to the 


LU 
SS yf 


yy 
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Like Albert Vohs of Edson, thousands of 
Kansas farmers are using the cash reserve of 
six record crop years to convert 
their farms to super-efficient food 
producing units with modern-to- 
the-minute homes. Like this west- 
ern Kansas family, agricultural 
Kansas is the perfect market for... 


APPLIANCES e¢ BUILDINGS 
CARS @¢ COSMETICS 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

ELEVATORS ¢ FURNACES 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


/ 


Y) 


] 


/ 


IMPLEMENTS : 
MACHINERY © NAIL 

OIL AND GREASES Wifi lly 
PAINT © ROOFING = 


STOVES © SEWING MACHINES 
TRACTORS © TRUCKS 
WAGONS ¢ WEARING APPAREL 


In the minds of 121,000 of these progressive 
buying farmers brand preference is being 
established by KANSAS FARMER advertis- 
ing. This publication has been their guide to 
better balanced agriculture and happier rural 
living for more than eighty years. Products 
advertised in KANSAS FARMER are accepted 
with the confidence which only consistent 
\ editorial leadership can maintain. 
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CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Offices in 
New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
Home of fice: Topeka, Kansas 


AY 
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JCONVENTIO n/ 


| OR mom with mothers and wiwes 
Kin vot Oinen youre wvearing oitk — 
means oo Croat Lines 4 


Men in large groups, as at a convention, or in 
small units, as on a desert island, are well able to take 
care of themselves. ‘The mystery remains that, as 


soon as a man finds a woman to do it for him, he cheerfully WN VP 


gives over for the rest of his life. 


This puts some strain on women. It also 
accounts for their ceaseless quest for material they 
can apply to their business of being in charge i 
of life and love and laundry—a quest that extends — 


right to the magazines they select to read. — 


The reason more women buy and read 
the Journal than any other magazine with audited 
circulation is this: the Journal’s entertaining, 


enlightening editorial fare has made it 


Dadies Pome 
JOURNAL 


SALES MANAGEME 


MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


INCOME PAYMENTS 10 INDIVIDUALS 


1939 and 1946 


Income payments to individuals jumped from 70 billions in 1939 to 169 


oiae ; ‘ ; i N 
billions in 1946, or a gain of 141%. But population gained at an even 
higher rate, and the per capita gain was 123%. There are tremendous SP V4 
differences in the rate of per capita gain by states, but some of those Ge, 
with smallest gains nevertheless continue to have the largest per capitas. 
These states gained These states gained 
FAR MORE than the nation ABOUT THE SAME as the nation 

IOWA $1183 PENN. $1238 

KENTUCKY 778 ARIZONA 995 

N. CAROLINA 817 OHIO 1302 

NEW MEXICO 911 OREGON 1188 

MONTANA 1394 MINNESOTA 1090 

MISSISSIPPI 555 MAINE 1044 

KANSAS 1062 LOUISIANA 784 

GEORGIA 809 ILLINOIS 1486 

S. CAROLINA 729 NEVADA 1703 

ARKANSAS 697 WYOMING 1264 

TENNESSEE 843 VERMONT 1085 

NEBRASKA 1164 FLORIDA 1010 

IDAHO 1243 WASH. 1346 

ALABAMA 733 INDIANA 1158 

S. DAKOTA 1228 249.9 all : 

N. DAKOTA 1162 257.5 These states gained 


; CONSIDERABLY LESS than the nation 
These states gained 


QUITE A BIT MORE ¢han the nation oad se ye 4 
MISSOURI $1143 135.2 NEW HAMP. 1048 
VIRGINIA 952 136.8 secagpyin arbi 
COLORADO 1196 136.8 etapa ie 

NEW YORK 1633 
TEXAS 954 137.9 RHODE IS. 1347 
UTAH 1063 140.0 NEW JERSEY 1494 
W. VIRGINIA 914 141.8 MARYLAND 1293 
OKLAHOMA 825 142.6 MICHIGAN 1215 
WISCONSIN 1198 147.0 CALIFORNIA 1531 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
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Pieces of Kight! 


T’S MONEY we're 

I talking about. Your 

money. To be specific, 

we’re going to talk 

< about $42,000 of your 

company’s advertising appropriation 

for 1948. We’re going to tell you how 

much space it will buy in each of four 

magazines — and something about 

the power of that money in today’s 

period of spiraling costs and increased 
competition. 

In 1948, your $42,000 will buy 2°54 
black and white pages in LIFE... .3' 
pages in LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
... 4 pages in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST ... or 12 pages in 
CORONET. 

In LIFE, that $42,000 will guar- 
antee you 15,600,000 printed repro- 
ductions of your advertising ... in 


2.000.000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
18,000,000 ... in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, 15,200,000... in 
CORONET, 24,000,000. 

These figures show that CORO- 
NET’s rates are 40°. lower than those 
of LIFE ... 34°. lower than those of 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... and 
36°°o lower than those of THE POST. 

They are, in fact, the lowest multi- 
million magazine advertising rates 
ever offered, at a time when costs are 
spiraling and competition is dowbl. 
the 1940 pre-war peak. 

So much for the space that $42,000 
will buy. But what about the power of 
that space to sell more products to 
more people at less cost? 

There is no question that 2°, pages 
in LIFE, or 3% pages in LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, or 4 pages in 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ., 


566 Madison Avenue 
Coronet Building 


DETROIT. .. 417 New Center Bldg. LOS ANGELES 


THE POST are powerful investment 
in advertising space. 

sut by simple mathematical logi¢, 
12-page schedule in CORONET — 
solid year of consistent advertisil 
for the cost of any of the above spae 
units — offers you a bonus of ad 
tional selling power unequalled ft 
economy by any other major magazine 

And with that economy goes a pi 
icy engineered to give your advertt 
ing the highest level of efficiency eve 
attained: 

Full-page advertisements only, ea@ 
opposite a full editorial page . . . 
est ratio of advertising to editor 
of any major magazine, hence # 
least competition . . . virtually exel 
sive product franchises and preferte 
positions for all,in one of the md 
intensely read magazines eve 
published. 


PHILADELPHIA . 1700 Walnut Street 
BOSTON ....... 525 Statler Office Bldg. 


. » 448 South Hill Street 


SALES MANAGEMENDE 


Certainly not the farmer, or by most of the units in the food 
industry. But someone has to pay. Obviously the consumer 
is the number one victim, but he in turn can take it out on 
others by going without that extra pair of socks or hat. 


Never before have consumers spent such a big share of their > 
disposable income for food in homes and restaurants. 


 ecmenemanameese 


1939 1945 1946 1947* 


— 


Ut | Ut) 
(CJOMEECTO) 


% of disposable income spent in food stores and in eating and drinking places 


*estimated through end of year 


Source 


here’s the answer to 
the question above: 


Department of Commerce estimates, comparing August, 1947, with the 


same month a year ago, give a clue as to where the consumer is 
—— cutting down as a result of higher food prices and a healthy desire for 
new cars and appliances. 


Ys 
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* 
DON’T HIDE YOUR ATTRACTIONS FROM THE OUTSIDE AUDIEK 


on the Pacific Coast! 


*The outside Pacific Coast market is that vast area outside the metropolitan county areas in 
which the regularly Hooper-surveyed cities (Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, 
Portland, Seattle and Spokane) are located. In 1946, retail sales totaled almost four billion dol. 
lars in this outside Pacific Coast market. A C. E. Hooper survey of 276,019 coincidental telephone 


calls proves that only Don Lee covers both inside and outside markets. 


There’s no controversy about radio coverage of the inside Pacific Coast audience (metropolitan 
areas of Hooper cities, which are covered by all 4 networks). But the long and the short of the 
outside story is this: only Don Lee has adequate facilities to reach the big outside market, where 


4,594,000 of the Coast’s 12,633,200 people spent $3,736,889,000 in retail sales during 1946. 


ONLY DON LEE offers 43 stations (more than twice as many as Network “A”; over three 


times as many as Network “B” or “C’’) to do the job of INs1DE and OUTSIDE coverage. 


DON LEE IS A BETTER BUY than any other Pacific Coast network because it delivers 
MORE LISTENERS AT A LOWER COST PER THOUSAND radio families. (More than 9 out 


of every 10 radio families on the Pacific Coast live within 25 miles of a DON LEE station, 


If you've a product to sell, don’t skirt around a big potential market. Put your show on Don Lee, 
the only network with enough facilities to reach both the INSIDE AND OUTSIDE MARKETS 


on the Pacific Coast! 


The Nation’ Greatest Regional Netw 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NO 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


NOVEMBER 20, 


1947 


THOMAS S.LEE, President 
LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
SYDNEY GAYNOR, General Sales Manager 


5515 MELROSE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CAL. 


Represented Nationally by John Blair & Co. 
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failures are fewer, ) 


but much BIGGER wv 


Number of failures among manufacturers manufacturers was 11.0 per thousand and 
remains low as compared with pre-war the average liability $24,244. In 1946 fail- ni 
years, but the average liability is three times ures were 1.6 per thousand, and liabilities 


as high. In 1940 the rate of failure among averaged $82,821. 
77 


Number of Failures 
Percent of 1946 to 1940 
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MARKETFACTS NO. 10 


What are YOUR COMPANY’S 
Industrial Advertising Objectives TODAY? 


TOMORROW'S BUSINESS 


7th 


De 9th x 


1947 


INCREASE PRODUCT 


ACCEPTANCE 


3rd 
4th ° 


INTRODUCE 


NEW PRODUCTS 


STABI 


ZE 


PRODUCE 
INQUIRIES 


1944 


1940 


Pictured below are the shifts in advertising 
objectives as revealed by three separate 
studies conducted by Factory Management 


and Maintenance — in 1940, 1944 -& 
1947 — among industrial advertisers.* 


RANKED BY FREQUENCY OF MENTIONS, AS REPORTED BY INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


Ist 


INCREASE COMPANY 
PRESTIGE 


I Li j 


PROCURE NEW 
CUSTOMERS 


HOLD PRESENT 
MARKETS 


6th 


: 
eR 


OPEN NEW 
MARKETS 


IMPROVE COMPETITIVE 
Ith POSITION 


HOLD CUSTOMER 
GOOD 


WILL Ist 


9th 


4 10th 
] 


INCREASE 
CURRENT Ist 
VOLUME 


8th 


HOLD 
DISTRIBUTOR 
LOYALTY 


1947 1944 1940 1947 1944 1940 


*Further details on these studies are available in a 

reprinted talk by Alfred M. Staehle, publisher Factory 

Management and Maintenance. Copies upon request. 
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cGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING Co. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. Advertisement 


WITH 


An analysis of the 
programs of 100 
representative 
radio stations, 


covering the month 


of November, 1946, 


shows that the 
operating time is 


split in this way: 


WHAT RADIO DOES 
ITS TIME 


Commercial 
Network 
Programs 

Reg | 27% 

and Natl 

Spot Poms. 8% 

Sustaining 
Programs 


Local 34% 


Retail 
Programs 


16% Participating 
and 
Announcement 


Programs 
ri y/ 


MOST POPULAR TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Q 


MUSIC DRAMATIC OTHERS 
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Cruise Guide Sells 
Travel and Gasoline 


Mobilgas' log provides 
boat owners with tips on 
where and how to go. 


Remember the last motor trip you 
took—and the confidence that “AAA 
Triptik,” or that “planned tour’ pre- 
pared by one of the major gasoline 
suppliers, gave you? You sat at the 
wheel cheerfully, your morale bol- 
stered by the carefully charted guide 
at your side—complete with maps, 
descriptions of places of interest, lists 
of hotels and tourist houses, restau- 
rants, gasoline stations. 

If you are contemplating a yacht 
cruise, the same ‘“‘know-your-way” 
information is available. 

Whether the palms and warm 
breezes of Biscayne Bay, Miami, 
beckon—or whether the Atlantic 
Highlands of New Jersey are the 
limits of the amateur yachtsman’s 
destination, ‘““Your Southern Cruise,” 
second in Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Cruise-A-Log series, will be a 
welcome to any mariner. 

This log describes a typical trip 
from New York to Key West, Fla. 
—with smaller excursions en route 
from New York to Cape May, N. J., 
Cape May to Nortolk, Va., and from 
there, to Key West. And it contains 
facts about the more important ports 
of call, pictures of harbors and yacht 
clubs, as well as _ bread-and-butte1 
coast and geodetic chart cutouts, port- 
to-port mileage tables, and gasoline 
tax information for various states. 

Suggestions for over-night  stop- 
overs and refueling bases are specific, 
helpful. The booklet even indicates 
how many blasts of a boat’s whistle 
will open a bridge at Atlantic City. 

Especially useful to the cruising 
captain are the detailed accounts of 
the facilities of the individual marine 
Stations en route. For example, the 
following description of Coney’s 
Dock, Beach Haven, N. J., demon- 
strates the exactness of the informa- 
tion the log provides: 


“Phone: Beach Haven 3-9281; Mobil 
gas Marine—water, ice, electricity, tele- 
Phone, mail port service available. 

“Has apartments and cabins and res- 
laurant on premises. 14 slips 32’ long; 
depth of water at low tide 6’; public 
yacht basin one block north.” 


This new Socony-Vacuum good- 
will cruising service is made available 
© yachtsmen through Mobilgas ma 
mine dealers and through the com- 
pany’s Marine Sales Department. 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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“WELCOME” 


. say 99.8% of the 31.- 
863 homes in the ABC Troy 


City Zone to your message 


No other daily 


placed in The Record News- 
newspaper reaches 
more than 12.5% aa: aie 


of the homes in 


this big market. 


In the ABC 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 


AT ONE COST: 
14¢ per line 


ABC Net Paid: 42.393 


Troy Retail Trade Zone 
a full-page costs less 
than 1 cent per 


family reached 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


+ THE TROY RECORD - 


* THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY,N. Y. 


How To Cut Waste Out 


Of Salesmen’s Selling Hours 


BY R. A. SIEGEL, JR. * Sales Manager, J. J. Haines & Co. 


This wholesaler has set up a sales control plan through 
which each man's selling time is parceled out according 
to the potential of each account. It's called selective 
selling, and it's a principle capable of wide adoption. 


By use of a simple route report, a 
company can determine 
calls* a salesman can make in the 
average week. Management can 
carry this sales analysis another step 
and determine how many calls a sales- 
man should be making to produce 
the greatest return. 

‘To accomplish this end, it is neces- 
sary to make a complete study of each 
salesman’s _ territory—account-by-ac- 
count. In our company, J. J. Haines 
& Co., Baltimore, we have found 
that by this kind of study our sales- 
men were not spending their sales 
time as efficiently as they might. 


Too Many Calls? 


By recording the salesman’s calls 
against the customer's statistical card 
(showing customer’s purchases by 
lines by months with a yearly total) 
we found some revealing facts. For 


how many 


instance, some men were calling on 
accounts representing an annual vol- 
ume of less than $1,000 more times 
than they were on accounts billing 
$10,000 per year. The table on page 
76 illustrates this point. 

In a study of a typical sales terri- 
tory, we tound there were 164 ac- 
Only 66 of these accounts 
produced an annual volume of over 
$1,000 per year each. Analysis 
showed 23% of this salesman’s ac- 
counts produced 77% of his volume, 
but received only 59% of his calls. 
‘The calls should have been more con- 
centrated on the 23% of the accounts. 
The percentage, however, should not 
reach 77%, since a percentage of calls 
should be made on good prospects and 
accounts with large potential in an 
effort to build additional business. 

We listed each man’s accounts and 
the volume for the previous year, 


counts. 


*See “Performance Standards Help 
Salesmen Make Better Use of Their 
Time,” SM, August 1, 1943, page 30. 
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"The break-even point must be based on 
potential rather than sales.""—R. A. Siegel, Jr. 


corrected for potential, opposite the 
name of each account. We then listed 
the number of times each month the 
salesman should call on each of these 
accounts. A total of these calls 
would indicate what we consider the 
salesman should do in a given month, 
based on the estimated potential vol- 
ume of his accounts. 

We found that it was impossible 
in some cases to determine the sales 
coverage the territory needed. In one 
case, we found we could get addi- 
tional coverage because the salesman 
could make additional calls after 
making the number required for his 
current list of customers. In another 
case, we found that there were many 
accounts which should be called on 
more frequently; but when the total 
calls necessary to do the job, as we 
wanted it done, were added, there 


weren t enough hours in a day or days 
in a week. This called for additional 
salesmen. 

We found that we were asking 
some men to call on prospects who 
were not potentially our customer 
because they did not handle the mer- 
chandise we had to sell in sufficient 
volume to warrant sales effort on ow 
part. To state this fact another way 
they did not represent potential pur- 
chasers at the present time and did 
not appear to be logical prospects fo: 
the future. In order to determine 
which of these accounts or prospects 
should be in this classification, it was 
necessary to study our sales objectives 
and to bring them into sharper focus. 


How To Pick Customers 


We had, for example, unwittingl) 
encouraged our salesmen to call on 
prospects for some of our minor lines 
when these particular prospects did 
not represent potential customers foi 
our major lines. The total volume 
the salesman could obtain on_ this 
minor line was insignificant when 
measured in terms of the volume he 
could have obtained or could have 
retained on our major lines had he 
spent that time calling on the poten 
tially stronger prospect or customer. 
Remember, while our salesman wa 
selling a supplementary line to one 0! 
these accounts, our competitor could 
be selling his merchandise to one 0! 
our major line customers, replacing 
our lines on that customer's floor. 
We have lines, for example, whic 
we carry as a service to our major 
line customers and as a supplement 
to our major lines, but some of ov 
men were calling on accounts or pros 
pects for these low volume items onl} 


We, therefore, set up the basic tenet > 


that we wanted our men to call onl! 
on those accounts which representee 
potential business in our major line 

It was further necessary to drav 
a line as to the potential size of tht 
prospect to be called on. Our met 
being commission men, looked on é 
sale as representing the number © 
dollars commission that would accrt! 
from a particular order, but they dic 
not understand that the number . 
dollars commission might be mu 
greater if their efforts were spent " 
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POINT-OF-SALE 
ADVERTISING 


“! — ,,.means Greater Sales in the famous Plain Dealer 2-in-| market 


er. Your advertisements in the Cleveland Plain Dealer hit hard 

because they’re read in the home—where purchases are THE P. DD. STANDS FOR 

ul actually made. Only the Plain Dealer gives you two buying > ; : 

ot markets of equal volume with one exclusive, low-cost cover- l lanned D istribution 

7 age. The Cleveland Plain Dealer is the only metropolitan a a a 
newspaper covering the famous Cleveland 2-in-1 market, market that will buy most of your 


or: (Greater Cleveland plus 26 adjoining counties, including goods? Do you know the shortest 
cut to your biggest volume of sales? 


The Plain Dealer Market Survey 
department can answer these ques- 


141* thriving cities and towns). Point-of-sale advertis- 


ing to this extensive audience can only result in added 


aly sales and increased profits for your business operation. tions and others pertaining to your 
net “Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. business. Call or write your P.D. 
al representative for an appointment 
ted THE PLAIN DEALER IS ENOUGH—IF YOU USE IT ENOUGH! to receive this ‘ndividualized service. 
ne) 
ran 
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The 


JOURNAL 


Portland. Oregon 


The Journal now 
offers advertisers 
the largest circula- 
tion in its history 
..- both Daily and 
Sunday. 


You need The Journal 
to sell effectively 
in Oregon's only 
Major Market... 
Metropolitan Port- 
land and its Retail 
Trading Zone. 


pe 


When you advertise 
in Portland 
be sure to specify... 


The JOURNAL 


EVENINGS and SUNDAY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Member Metropolitan and 


} Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented Nationally by Reynolds Fitzgerald, Inc 
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Relates Calls to Sales 
Partial List of One Salesman's 
Accounts by Volume Showing 
Calls Made 
Account's No. of Calls Made 

1946 Volume in 1946 
15,991 46 
7,089 44 
13,356 4! 
4,749 39 

669 34 
6,491 34 
22,938 33 
3,894 33 
6,200 28 
1,423 27 
1,102 26 
8,260 24 
1,962 23 
16,968 21 


the potentially greatest channel. They 
failed to note that the company’s 
cost-per-call represented the _ total 
funds paid out for them in salary and 
expenses or in commission each year, 
divided by the total calls they made 
each year. 

In one typical case this cost-per-call 
for us proved to be $6.20. We want 
ever) contacted, at least, 
once a month. An average of 10 calls 
a year (figuring vacations, sales meet- 
cutting the average 
down) would represent a sales cost 
ot $62 a year for the smallest cus- 
tomer. Now, if this customer aver- 
aged no more than $500 a year in 
volume tor us, 


customer 


ings, etc., as 


our direct sales cost 
12% ; but, it 
this same customer gave us an annual 
volume of $1,000, direct sales 
expense would be a little over 6%. 
We know that our direct sales ex- 
pense with some customers will al- 
ways be higher than with others. We 
also know that when there is a higher 
price tor smaller quantities there is a 
compensating factor. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a point at which your company 
will lose money. This is the point 
we tried to determine for ours. 


would be in excess of 


our 


Maximum caution must be shown 
to make sure that this point is estab- 
lished, based on potential rather than 
on the actual business your company 
has been able to We have 
salesmen calling on accounts week- 
in-and-week-out without obtaining 
any business, or a very small volume. 
Our sales cost tor these accounts is 
high, but the potential they represent 
is great. Once we sell them we have 
a gain which will offset the sales 
expenditure we have made to obtain 
the business. ‘There always should be 
a percentage of time and eftort and 
expense allocated to prospective cus- 
tomers. We are trying to spend it 


obtain. 


where the reward can be the greates 

After showing salesmen the kin 
of accounts we wanted worked, base; 
on their potential volume and th 
fact that they were prospects for oy; 
major lines, we were able to eliminate 
from their lists as high as 25% 4 
their accounts. This made it pos. 
ble to do a better job in scheduling 
their calls. 

We then made up a route for each 
man, listing towns in order of the; 
importance. This was done to ge 
the men into the areas with the great. 
est potential the most frequent 
Then, in each town we listed the 
calls based on the potential of the 
individual accounts. ‘This, for us 
was departure from our past per. 
formance. It was our former ide: 
that a man should work every ac. 
count in a particular town when he 
was in that town. We now changed 
this to basing his calls on the poten- 
tial of the town. In one trip to the 
town he might call on the three po- 
tentially largest accounts and, whe 
he returned two weeks later, he 
would repeat these three calls and 
then call on four additional account 
which represented a smaller potential 
By building a route list on this basis 
we were able to get the men to make 
more calls on the more important ac 
counts. This is shown by the monthl 
call schedule on the opposite page. 


Sample Schedule 


It will be noted in the monthl 
call schedule that on Monday ¢ 
Trip 1, the salesman went to Jonas 
ville, calling on the four key accounts 
He then proceeded to work ‘Tel Cit 
and Enton. ‘Two weeks later, the 
salesman returned to Jonasville 
working the same four key account 
and four others rated on a once-« 
month basis. On Thursday of Tnp 
2, it will be noted the salesman 
worked Fredeltown. On Trip 4, he 
returned to Fredeltown on Thursda} 
On Trip 2, he worked five accounts 
rated on a twice-a-month basis ané 
four accounts rated on a_ once* 
month basis. On Trip 4, he worked 
the same five accounts plus three ad 
ditional accounts rated on a once-* 
month basis. This enabled him t 
work Leonardsville. Trip 2, Friday 
was held open for the monthly sales 
meeting. On Trip 4, Friday after 
noon, was held open to clear up 4! 
matters pending at the office. 

Efficiency in sales effort is just * 
important, if not more so, than éf 
ciency in the manufacture of 
product. We must strive to improv 
our sales efforts. This study has bee 
and will continue to be increasing! 
valuable to us in achieving that g0# 
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Monday 


Jonasville 
Hoppie 
McNear 
Mathews 
Kore's 


Tel City 
Evers 
Nixon 


Enton* 
Enton's, Inc. 


Princeville 
Princeville 
Dept. 


G. W. Edward 


Clementine 
Matting 


Avell 
Colonial Furn. 
Barnes 


Narrows* 
Stone 
Davis 
Dorne 


Jonasville* 
Hoppie 
McNear 
Mathews 
Kore's 

Smith & Doe 
Epler's 
Irvin's 

Nice Co. 
Debow 


Edgeville 
Rubens 


Belton 
Murphy 
Saxon 


Avert 
Ward 
Nolten 


Gracen 
Banter 


Perriman* 
Creston 
Steinson 


(*Spends Night) 


Monthly Call Schedule 


Tuesday 


Caton 
Ore Bros. 
Chain's 
Boscoe 
Nolten 


St. Marys* 
Neverton 
Tollson 
Michael 
Cambridge 


Mill Town 
Kelley Bros. 
Melton 


Goldstone 


Eley 
Barton 


Laurel 
Laurel Co. 
Jump 


Nixsburg* 
Pitock 
Shafer 


Owens 


Caton 
Doe Bros. 
Chain's 
Boscoe 
Nolten 
Jimmy's 
Elzon 
Nettle 


St. Mary's* 
Neverton 


Rosset 
Loven 
Nevonia 
Macet 

Mill Town 
Kelley Bros. 


Goldstone* 
Barton 
Randall 
Denton 


Wednesday 


Safebay 
Carey 
Ward 


Simmons 


Burlington 
Notte 


Hurview* 
Denton's 
Nottingham 
Epstern's 
Morner 


Seaview 
Salter 
Taws 


Centerville 
Mason 
Fen 


Rock Hill 
Hecht 


Dallas* 
Harison 


Davids 


Hurview 
Denton's 
Nottingham 
Meggs 


Doylesburg 
Scott's 
Powell's 


Selbytown* 
Furn. Company 
Cott's 


Seaview 
Salter 
Taws 
Herman 


Centerville* 
Mason 
Fen 
Northrop 
Ellis 


Prior 


Thursday 


Fort John 
Fort John Hdw. 


Wythe Creek 
Wythe's, Inc. 
Greer's 


Boyletown 
Concord Bros. 
Powell 


Anesville* 
Green Bros. 
Nevermore 


Fredeltown 
Wards 
Weeks 

Bells 

Stoner 
Bloxom 
Parker 
Wilson 
Standard 


Greene 


(Home*) 


Boyletown 
Concord Bros. 


Chesterville 
Chesterville Co. 
Neeley Bros. 


Villa Rosa 
Jon's Shop 


Bolling Run* 
Smith Bros. 

Bolling Hdw. 
Abe's Variety 


Fredeltown 
Wards 
Weeks 

Bell 

Stoner 
Bloxom 
Showard 
Lowe's 

Stern 


Leonardsville 
Leonardsville 
Co, 


(Home*) 


Friday 


Oregon Hill 
Mathan 
Deans 

Jeffers 
Higgens 
Natico 
Kohr's 
Timmons 
Johnstone 


(Home*) 


Sales 


Meeting 


Oregon Hill 
Mathan 
Deans 

Jeffers 
Higgens 
Mowbray 
Clatter 
Shelton 
Maxwell 
Orico 


(Home*) 


Fostoria 
Lighter Bros. 


Urbanville 
Taylor 


Toll Town 
Tolley 


Reese Springs 
Redmond's 


Office P.M. 


(Home*) 


BASE CALLS ON POTENTIAL: Salesmen for J. J. Haines & Co. no longer call 


on every account on every visit to each city. Instead, the company routes them 


so they call on customers with biggest potential more frequently than on smaller 


accounts, For example: Salesman on Trip No. | goes to Jonasville calls on four 


accounts, but on Trip No. 3 he calls on these four plus five smaller accounts. 
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In Direct Advertising, too, anybody 
can go through the motions. But it 
takes real know-how, long experience, 
to produce the right results. 
AHREND clients GET the right 
results — have won 29 National 
Awards in the past 4 years! If 
YOU want SUCCESSFUL mail ad- 


vertising consult. . . 


D.W.AMREND COMPANY 
(ative Direct dustinng 
325 to 333 East 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


select a medium 
that makes 
things move 


To sell to the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning industry 
your best bet in the catalog 
field is the ‘Refrigeration 
Classified" section of the RE- 
FRIGERATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use this 
book daily throughout the next four 
years: it's the recognized working 
handbook of the industry—purchased 
by over *15,000 users. 

(*Guaranteed net paid circulation In 
excess of 15,000) 


Compiled by AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, publishers of 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEER- 
ING, monthly journal of the 
industry. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING 


For Maximum selling results tell the 
thousands in America's second largest 
industry, about your product by se- 
lecting as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING ENGI- 
NEERING. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 W. 40 Street New York 18, N, Y. 
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This House Organ Is 


A Public Relations Tool 


"US," started as a magazine for U. S. Rubber employes, 


now has grown into a medium for cultivating good-will 


in the communities in which the company operates plants. 


United States Rubber Co. has 
given its employe magazine, Us, a big 
selling job to do. It is selling the 
company’s plants to their communi- 
ties, and the communities to the com- 
pany’s employes. And not only that 

-it is selling for the salesmen of the 
company’s various divisions. 

Born a war baby, Us is published 
monthly by United States Rubber 
Company’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment, headed by Russell Wilks. Its 
circulation at present is approximate- 
ly 65,000. 


Keeps Employes Informed 


‘Today, although emphasis — has 
shifted from war to peace and it has 
been given a bigger job to do, the 
objective of the magazine remains the 
same: to keep employes informed. Its 
editorial policy is to provide facts, 
through articles and pictures, which 
will enable everyone on the payroll 
to know better (1) the company for 
which he works; (2) the industry to 
which his company belongs; (3) the 
American economic system of which 
he, his company, and his industry are 
all important parts. 

The selling job Us has taken on 
started in the November, 1946, issue, 
which carried the first of a series of 
lead articles on United States Rubber 
Company’s plant cities. Called “Our 
‘Town” series, ‘““The purposes,” Mar- 
tha Sloan, managing editor explains, 
“are to acquaint the people of each 
plant with their own city, and to 
acquaint the people of our own plant 
cities with our company. We believe 
we have evolved a rather unusual 
and highly successful method of dis- 
tributing the magazine to key people 
in plant communities.” 

What is this public relations pro- 
cedure for distributing Us on the 
community level? It is this: Miss 
Sloan goes to a plant city, as any 
other writer would do to get the 
real story of real people in real situ- 
ations. She interviews not only the 
people in the United States Rubber 
Company’s plants, but the towns- 
people as well. She penetrates the 
community socially and economically 
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trom the top to the bottom. 

Most of her interviewing is asking 
questions. ‘hat, she says, is the way 
to get the people to do most of the 
talking. Their enthusiasm is aroused 
and they relate their experiences, talk 
about ‘our town’’—give their opin- 
ions about this and that. They chat 
about their hobbies, their children, 
their interests. She interviews the 
citizens at work in offices and fac- 
tories, in the home, on the street— 
telephone operators, plant foremen, 
plant managers, children, union lead- 
ers, ofice managers, Chamber of Com- 
merce heads, old-timers, clergymen, 
housewives—everyone and anyone. 
By the time she’s finished, the people 
feel that they have written the article 
about “our town’—which, Miss 
Sloan says, they really have. 

Photographs are.a big part of the 
interviewing. ‘There are pictures of 
intimate home activities, public build- 
ings, parks, street scenes, children, 
sports activities, plant scenes, country- 
sides and on and on. 

What are the results of this series 
of articles? Here are reports from a 
few of the cOmmunities already cov- 
ered: 

The first article featured Nauga- 


tuck, Conn., home of the company’s 


Footwear, Chemical, and Synthetic 
plants. One thousand copies of Us 
were distributed. Managers and in- 


dustrial relations managers of th 
three plants sent copies with person 
letters to important people in th 
community, including city and schogl 


officials, businessmen and manufac 
turers. 

Naugatuck Daily News praised th 
article. “Wo weeks after the U; 


article was published, telephone call 
kept the wires busy in the Public Re 
lations Department at the home office 
in New York City. Managers of the 
Naugatuck plants said that people 
all over the town were asking for 
copies of the magazine. “Our own 
people,” Miss Sloan reports, ‘were 
taking as many as 10 and 15 add- 
tional copies to send to friends and 
relatives throughout the country, 
Teachers and school children called, 
asking for copies to be used in class 
rooms. We had under-estimated our 
demand, and so it was necessary to 
have 5,000 reprints run off for out 
side distribution.” 


Selling Chicopee Falls 


When Us told about Chicopet 
Falls, Mass., home of the Fisk Tire 
plant, the additional distribution was 
1,700 copies. The plant manager and 
industrial relations manager both sent 
out more than 300 copies to prom 
nent local people. The Chicopee 
Herald carried a full-page article 
using eight illustrations and manj 
excerpts from the article. 

Winnsboro, S. C., birthplace o 
U. S. Rubber’s Textile Division, and 
home of the company’s largest textile 
plant, was visited. Distribution of 
Us to outside people of the commu: 
nity was handled by the plant mar 
ager and the industrial relations mat- 
ager in the same way as in the case 
of Naugatuck and Chicopee Falls. 
The News and Herald reprintet 
every word of the Us article. “Al 
though we provided the Winnsboro 
plant with additional copies of the 
issue,” Miss Sloan says, ‘“‘once agaif 
we under-estimated the demand and 
were unable to supply as many ext! 
copies as were requested.” 

Then there is the report from 
Passaic, N. J., home of United States 
Rubber’s chief Mechanical Good: 
Division and the company’s Genera 
Laboratories. A larger city, 3,00 
additional copies were printed 10! 
outside distribution in Passaic. A¢ 
vance notices of the article wet 
posted on bulletin boards in the com 
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OTHER DONNELLEY SERVICES 


MAIL-AWAY PREMIUM SERVICE 


Donnelley offers you a highly trained perma- 
nent staff which can be readily adapted to fill 
emergency volumes of requests quickly and 
eficiently, protecting your good will through- 
Out every servicing detail. 


VOLUME MAILINGS 


Donnelley mailing lists cover the maximum 
number of families that can be reached by 
mail in the United States. Such mailings em- 
brace sampling, couponing, mail order or 
general advertising literature 


CONTEST PLANNING 
AND JUDGING 


Unique in the business is the merchandising 
experience, flexibility im servicing, executive 
udging, and financial responsibility which 
Donnelley offers ample reasons why 
Donnelley has judged most of the major 


Contests sponsored during the past ten years 


SELECTIVE MARKET MAILINGS 


Donnelley has developed highly effective 
mailings to selective markets whose merchan- 
—s value has been proved by exhaustive 
tests and successful national campaigns. 


-——_ ~~ 
alll 


Your Prospects at Our Fingertips 


The time for dealer direct-mail promotion is now... and 
now more than ever dealer promotions must do a real 
selling job... 
. new dealers need a boost 
. old dealers need new sparks of enthusiasm 
. new hungry markets need to be directed to 
your point of sale 


Such promotion is successful only when the dealer is 
sold on the campaign ... when his best prospects are 
sold on the dealer... and when your product is sold 
to more people. 

Year after year Donnelley’s dealer help campaigns bring 
highly profitable results to many of America’s largest 
and most discerning advertisers. 

To your campaign, Donnelley brings years of direct-mail 
merchandising experience, a highly successful method of 
compiling mailing lists of your dealers’ best prospects, and 
a large highly integrated staff to plan, execute and service 
your campaign with care and attention to every detail. 
A representative will be glad to call on you and explain 
fully the Donnelley plan of dealer direct-mail promotion. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 EAST 22nd STREET 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


305 EAST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


727 VENICE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


“ACT ON FACT” 


Market Research 

Field Surveys 

Product Testing 
Listenership Studies 
Brand Recognition Studies 
Potential Studies 

Copy Testing 

Readership Studies 


+ + + + + + & H 


Public Opinion Studies 


* 


Sales Analysis 


* 


Sales Control Systems 


* Salesmen’s Compensation 


Plans 


* Salesmen’s Selection 


Procedures 
Sales Territory Analysis 
Morale Studies 
Sales Manpower Analysis 


Dealer Analysis 


+ + + + © 


Account Profitability 


Analysis 


Write for booklet 
“Act on Fact” 


GOULD, BROWN 
& SUMNEY INC. 


MARKETING 
CONSULTANTS 


20 W, Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Local — Sectional — 
National 
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pany's plants, and many additional 
copies of Us were requested by em- 
ployes to send to friends and rela- 
tives. The management sent out ap- 
proximately 1,000 additional copies to 
people and firms in the community. 
‘The Passaic Chamber of Commerce 
requested 500 copies for community 
distribution. Extra copies were also 
sent to schools. The /llerald-News 
ran an excellent feature on the arti- 
cle, as well as the following editorial: 


U. S, Rubber Salutes Passaic 


In Naugatuck and Woonsocket, 
in Los Angeles and Indianapolis, 
United States Rubber 
Company operates a manufacturing 
plant or sells a customer, folks 
know 


wherever 


more about Passaic today 
than they did a month ago, be- 
cause “Us”, a magazine published 
for all persons who work for and 
do business with that rubber com- 
pany, devoted nine pages in its 
April issue to “Passaic — Our 
own,” where the company’s prin- 
cipal mechanical rubber goods 
plant and general laboratories are 
located. It was a well gotten up 
article, illustrated with 39 on-the- 
spot photographs of Passaic places 
and people. It was good commu- 
nity advertising which money could 
not buy and for which we wish to 
express the community’s thanks to 
the company’s relations staff in 
Rockefeller Center, 


When Woonsocket, R. L., 


ot the company’s 


home 
Footwear plants, 
was written up, the management of 
the plants sent 1,000 additional copies 
with personal letters to community 
leaders. “‘Vhe Woonsocket Call pub- 
lished an enthusiastic article, quoting 
the U's article almost in its entirety. 

Kau Claire, Wis., home of the 
Cjillette ‘Vire plant, was featured re- 
cently. Management there requested 
5,000 additional copies which were 
sent to civic, educational, and indus- 
trial leaders throughout the entire 
State ot Wisconsin. 

In Eau Claire H. C. McDermott, 
sales manager for United States 
Rubber’s Gillette ‘Tire Division, re- 
ports: 

“We distributed 2,500 reprints of 
the ‘Eau Claire—Our Town’ story, 
which appeared in the September 
issue of Us, to prominent business 
concerns and to our own Gillette 
salesmen and tire distributors. Our 
distributors and salesmen were par- 
ticularly interested in learning more 
about the people who make Gillette 
tires. Such a welcome seems to dem- 
onstrate how sales can be favorably 
affected by good community relations 
and good public relations. We feel 
that information of this type helps 


to capture the good-will of the pub 
lic. It should certainly pay off jp 
increased sales.” 

31 Plant Cities 

‘These are but a few otf Unite 
States Rubber’s plant cities. In al 
the company has 31, and Us still ha 
quite some ground to cover. And x 
new plant cities are added to the list 
Us introduces them to the employes 
and the employes to the townspeople 
of the new city. For example, whe 
Gastonia, N. C., joined the com. 
pany’s plant city group, Us in, 
prominent article titled “Gastoniz 
Joins Our Family,” paid high trib 
ute to Gastonia, home of a new plant 
to supply combed yarn for covering 
Lastex thread. The Gastonia Ge 
zette in turn paid high tribute to the 
United States Rubber Co. in a long 
editorial. 

“The ‘Our Town’ series has been 
successful beyond our highest expecta 
tion,’ says Martha Sloan. “In all 
cases our plant managers have te 
ceived enthusiastic and appreciative 
letters from the townspeople. We fed 
that this is the most successful pro- 
gram of community relations which 
the magazine has attempted.” 


iD ® OCLOCK SHADOW 


SALES FOR ALL: § Uhis complet 
safety razor blade department, sol 
to dealers by American Safety Raz 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., is designe 
to display and sell every make © 
razor blade in the store. Americ# 
Safety Razor, of course, is interest 
in the sale of its Gem and St 
brands, but provides one case so ® 
tailers will have an incentive to 45 
play razor blades in a prominent 4: 
play spot. 
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Messages like these appear in 
leading consumer magazines to 
get more and more people to 
use the ‘yellow pages’ in finding 
local dealers of advertised brands. 


Dealers are told, in their trade 
publications, the advantages of 
being identified in the ‘yellow 
pages’ with the brands they sell. 


Why this advertising campaign 


» * 
links you porwtpeds with your produc 
Year in, year out, the ‘yellow pages’ of the Telephone Directory have 
been publicized in national magazines. In this year alone, a total of 


246,000,000 messages will appear in Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Time, Collier’s, and others. 


As a result of this long, steady campaign, Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ has grown in importance in helping manufacturers to 
localize their national advertising. It’s always popular with consumers 
because every telephone subscriber has a directory and can easily refer 
to the classified section. 


Trade Mark Service... which consists of putting your trade-mark and 
name over a list of local outlets... does receive plenty of attention from 
seekers of branded products, It’s a well-developed link 
between your prospects and your product...one that pre- 
vents substitution and effectively insures your national 
brand name advertising. 


Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless 


Interviews with Sales Applicants 


BY LEWIS LLEWELLYN - 


You'll never find out all you need to know about a man 
who is seeking a berth on your sales force by engaging 
him in an improvised and rambling conversation. You must 
have objectives . . . and you must control the interview. 


“How did that sales applicant look 
to you, Jim?” 

“Tl don’t know, Bill, I didn’t seem 
to find out all 1 want to know about 
him. ‘Think I'll have to call him in 
again tomorrow and ask some more 
questions.” 

Has this happened to you? Some 
of the best executives frequently get 
poor results when interviewing appli- 
cants for important positions. A 
planned interview can save time, ef- 
fort and money. And, as always, a 
simple plan is the best plan. 

Here is a 10-point program which 
has proved its value as an aid in 
selecting the right man for the job. 


Be a Stage-Setter—<arrange for 
the right surroundings. People react 
immediately to a pleasant environ- 
ment, so it is up to you to provide the 
right location for interviewing appli- 
cants. Talk to the men in private, if 
it is possible, away from noise and 
the usual interruptions of office rou- 
tine. You will gain in the end, if you 
can side-track telephone calls and 
other visitors until you have finished 
your interview. There is nothing so 
time-consuming as well as annoying, 
as having to begin a particular line 
of questioning all over again because 
your secretary has interrupted you 
with a message or problem. 


1. BE A STAGE-SETTER ... 


2. BE A STARTER... 


3. BE A HELMSMAN ... 


5. BE AN EXPLORER... 


6. BE A SALESMAN ... 


7. BE A DIPLOMAT... 


9. BE YOURSELF... 


10. BEA JUDGE... 


TEN TIPS ON INTERVIEWING 


Arrange for the right surroundings. 
Get on the right track from the beginning. 


Steer the interview. 


4. BE A GOOD LISTENER... 


Show your sincere interest in his problem. 
Search for the facts. 
Sell the job to the applicant. 
Leave him in a good frame of mind. 
8. BE A CLOCK-WATCHER . . 


Don't take too much time. 


Don't be stereotyped, be informal, relaxed. 


Weigh the facts fairly. 
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Personnel Director, Graybar Electric Co. 


Be a Starter—get on the right 
track from the beginning. Many an 
interview takes 10 or 15 minutes to 
get under way because the _ inter. 
viewer has never practiced being busi- 
ness-like without being abrupt. A 
few general introductory remarks to 
put the applicant at ease need not 
turn the interview into a social chat, 
if you frame them with a definite 
direction in mind. 


Be a Helmsman—steer the inter- 
view. First lay out a course of ques- 
tioning to cover the specific informa- 
tion you want, then make sure that 
you guide the interview along these 
lines. If you keep the interview on 
the course you have laid out, there 
will not be any blank spots in your 
over-all picture when you come to 
weigh the applicant’s suitability for 
the job. 

As a guide, many executives find it 
useful to have at hand a check-sheet 
with space to list an applicant’s edu- 
cation and training, business experi- 
ence, service record, aptitude and in- 
terests, any hindering factors, such 
as excessive drinking, and social ad- 
justment. If the necessity of getting 
all of this information is kept in 
mind constantly throughout the in- 
terview, the steering job is easy. 


Be a Good Listener — show 
your sincere interest in his problem. 
People like to talk about themselves. 
When you phrase questions so that 
they require full replies instead ot 
just a “yes” or “no” answer, you 
will get a great deal more informa 
tion. You can often spot a man who 
might be a future trouble-maker or be 
emotionally unsuited to the particular 
job by letting him talk about his past 
jobs and his attitudes toward his st 
pervisors and fellow-employes. Being 
willing to listen may be even mort 
important than the ability to ask the 
right questions. 


Be an Explorer—search for the 
facts. It takes considerable digging 
to uncover not only facts but reasons 
One question may have to be asket 
in several different ways before yo 
get all the information you need 
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(INTERVIEW CHECK-SHEET) 


NAME OF APPLICANT DATE 


INTERVIEWED FOR 
POSITION AS 


INTRODUCTORY 


INTERVIEW 
CONDUCTED BY 


THERE ARE SEVERAL POINTS THAT | WANT TO BE SURE TO COVER 
VERSATION. 1°M SURE YOU WON'T MIND IF | CHECK THEM OFF AS WE GO 
DOWN A FEW NOTES. 


IN OUR CON- 
ALONG AND JOT 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING Li F2 A3 G4 H5 
2 OE heer ee ee 


WHAT SUBJECTS DID YOU SPECIALIZE IN, IN HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE? 


WHAT SPECIAL TRAINING DID YOU RECELVE IN THE SERVICE (IF A VETERAN)? 


WHAT SUBJECTS DID YOU ESPECIALLY LIKE? DISLIKE? 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


WHAT EXPERIENCE HAVE YOU HAD IN THE TYPE OF WORK YOU WANT? 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN A TYPICAL DAY IN YOUR PRESFNT POSITION? 


SERVICE EXPERIENCE (iF apPLICcANT 1S A VETERAN) F2 A3_ G4 _H5 


RE Oe eee Se 


TELL ME SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR (ARMY, Navy, MARINE CORPS) EXPERIENCE. 


WHAT INJURIES OR ILLNESSES DID YOU SUFFER DURING YOUR MILITARY SERVICE? 


HOW LONG WERE YOU IN THE SERVICE? 


HOW MUCH OF THAT TIME WAS SPENT OVERSEAS? 


WHAT SPECIFICALLY DID YOU DO IN THE SERVICE? 


DISCHARGE PAPERS (iF APPLICANT 1S NOT A VETERAN OF WORLD War I! cHECK HERE [|__| 


May | SEE YOUR DISCHARGE PAPERS? Satisractory |_| UNSATISFACTORY [| 


TYPE OF DISCHARGE: 


REASONS FOR LEAVING OTHER EMPLOYERS 


WHY DO YOU WANT TO LEAVE YOUR PRESENT EMPLOYER? 


1 ASK YOUR SUPERVISOR ABOUT YOU? 


DID YOU LEAVE YOUR LAST EMPLOYER? 


| ASK YOUR SUPERVISOR THERE ABOUT YOU? 


DID YOU LEAVE YOUR NEXT PREVIOUS EMPLOYER? 


| ASK YOUR SUPERVISOR THERE ABOUT YOU? 


TOOL FOR A GUIDED INTERVIEW: A simple check sheet, which is used with every inter- 
view, is not only a reminder to the interviewer to cover all the bases, but also a record of 
information and impressions. The reverse side of this blank appears on the following page. 
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APTITUDES AND INTERESTS 


WHICH OF YOUR JOBS DID YOU LIKE THE BEST? WHY? 


WHICH OF YOUR JOBS DID YOU LIKE THE LEAST? WHY? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK IS THE HARDEST PART OF YOUR JOB? 


WHAT LINE OF ACTIVITY DO YOU SEEM TO HAVE THE MOST SUCCESS IN? 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE DOING 5 YEARS FROM NOW? 10 OR 15 YEARS? 


HINDERING FACTORS 


WHAT GROUPS OR CLASSES OF PEOPLE DO YOU DISLIKE? 


DO YOU OCCASIONALLY TAKE A DRINK? DOES IT SOMETIMES GO BEYOND THE SOCIAL 
STAGE? 


Have YOU ANY DEBTS? 


LI F2 A3 G4 H5 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND LEADERSHIP 
ae PON a ee 


WHAT SOCIAL, CIVIC, OR COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS DO YOU BELONG TO, OTHER 
THAN THOSE WHICH MIGHT INDICATE RACIAL OR RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS? 


HAVE YOU EVER HELD ANY OFFICE IN THESE ORGANIZATIONS? 


WHAT ACTIVITIES DID YOU TAKE PART IN, IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE? 


DIO YOU HOLD ANY OFFICES? 


WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO IN YOUR SPARE TIME? (INTERESTS. HOBBIES, ETC.) 


Li F2 
HEALTH ‘on 


DO YOU TAKE ANY SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS AS TO YOUR HEALTH? 


WHAT SERIOUS ILLNESSES OR ACCIDENTS HAVE YOU HAD IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS? 


MISCELLANEOUS Lt 
3 


DO YOU OWN A CAR? OWN YOUR OWN HOME? 


HOW DID YOU BECOME INTERESTED IN GRAYBAR? 


GENERAL IMPRESSION L1 F2 A3 G4 H5 RECORD YOUR GENERAL IMPRESSION 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF APPLICANT. CONSIDER ONLY HIS 

FITNESS FOR POSITION YOU HAVE 
VOICE AND PERSONALITY IN MIND. IN YOUR CONSIDERATION 
COOPERATIVENESS OF APPLICANT'S QUALIFICATIONS 
DEPENDABILITY FOR JOB, RATE FAIRLY AND BE 
INITIATIVE CAREFUL TO ELIMINATE ALL PER- 
PROMOTABILITY SONAL PREJUDICE. 


THIS IS PAGE 2 . . . of the interview blank reproduced on the preceding page. The form 
is designed to be used solely by the interviewer—not to be filled out by the applicant. 
It is the form in use by Graybar Electric Co. but which can be adapted by other companies. 
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a certain point. Even though ask- 
ing some questions can be somewhat 
embarrassing, it pays to get the truth 
—otherwise you may be hiring trou- 
ble. Since it is never fair to turn a 
man down on the basis of an implica- 
tion, you have to dig. ‘The appli- 
cant who is sincere and well qualified 
will cooperate—if he fails to, it is a 
sign of danger. 


Be a Salesman—sel! the job to 
the applicant. No man can be expected 
to be vitally interested in an opening 
unless he is convinced that this is the 
best job for him and the best com- 
pany for him to work for. But don’t 
sell the job to the man until you are 
pretty certain that you want to hire 
him—it may make it more difficult to 
turn him down if you decide against 
him. Outline to the applicant not 
only the particular job which he is 
applying for, but also the over-all 
opportunities which the company of- 
fers in the way of promotions, busi- 
ness and social contacts, company 
prestige, insurance benefits, and any 
other aspects of the company’s poli- 
cies which would prove to be incen- 
tives, 


Be a Diplomat—leave him in a 
good frame of mind. Conducting an 
interview so that the applicant feels 
he is being given fair and courteous 
treatment is not only good human re- 
lations, but also good business. By 
being diplomatic, you can discover in 
the least time and with the least effort 
what the applicant may be trying to 
conceal. And you can leave him in 
a good frame of mind and with a 
high opinion of you and your com- 
pany, if you find that you cannot use 
im. 


Be a Clock-Watcher— don’t 
take too much time. You cannot 
afford to allow an interview to run 
beyond its value. On the other hand, 
it is a wasteful procedure to save too 
much time. It is false economy to hire 
aman who should never be hired, or 
turn down a good candidate because 
you cut the interview short without 
discovering pertinent facts as to his 
fitness for the job. 


Be Yourself—don’t be sterotyped 
—be informal and relaxed. When 
you relax yourself, the other man has 
atendency to relax, too. When you 
are tense, he is likely to reflect your 
mood. If you make him feel that 
you are impressed with your own im- 
portance and your position in the 
company, you may arouse a spirit of 
competition in the applicant which 
will make it completely impossible to 
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get an accurate picture. Relax—and 
get more information with less effort. 


Be a Judge—weigh the facts fair- 
ly. Once you have all the facts, be 
impartial. Most of us have prejudices 
—for or against red-headed men, tall 
men, or men with mustaches—but a 
smart executive knows how to lay 
them aside when judging an appli- 
cant for a job. He knows how to 
discriminate as to which items of 
appearance or dress are important in 
the particular job he has in mind. 
The facts must be balanced one 
against the other to decide whether 
such things as education and _back- 
ground are more or less important 
than mental ability and experience. 

One more thing. Do what the ex- 
perts do—get someone else’s opinion 
before you make up your mind to 
hire the man. The “multiple-inter- 


view-technique” is an important sate- 
guard against errors in judgment, to 
which we all are subject. 

If the post is an important one, 
you may also want to have the appli- 
cant come back later—perhaps in a 
day or two, or next week. You may 
get a totally different impression of 
the man, the second or third time you 
see him. 

If you were buying an expensive 
piece of equipment, you would con- 
sider the purchase with great care, 
taking all the time necessary to 
satisfy yourself that it was a good 
buy. Are you as careful in hiring a 
new man whose potential value to 
your company is much greater? Care 
taken in selecting the best available 
man for each job is repaid. in re- 
duced turnover, shortened training 
time and less difficulty in supervision 
—in short, more sales at lower cost. 


Reception Room Salesmanship 


There’s no thumb-twiddling in the reception room of the General 
Electric Company’s range and water heater divisions in Bridgeport, 


Conn. 


Visitors who must wait for an appointment can entertain them- 


selves 


and soak up some of G-E’s promotion to boot—merely 


by pressing a button controlling a small film-strip projector. In- 
stantly, there flashes on the wall opposite the tiny reception room’s 


major piece of furniture 


a sofa 


a series of pictures briefly telling 


the story of G-E’s newest electric ranges. 


The originator of the idea, John A. Patterson, assistant to the 
division manager, poses for his own publicity picture. The projector, 
concealed behind the wall opposite the screen, is a small standard 
film-strip projector powered by a flea-power motor. The film itself 
is a continuous strip, which automatically stops when the end is 


reached and the motor turns off. 
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Is Your Product an 


Impulse Seller? 


Half of all buying decisions are made 
at point of sale—38 per cent solely 
on impulse, a recent super market 
survey discloses. Is your product 
dressed to benefit from these spur-of- 
the-moment buying decisions? 


Many leading food packagers have 
found that sparkling Du Pont 
Cellophane is the best way to make 
their products effective ‘“‘display”’ 
salesmen. Its visibility lets quality 
speak for itself in attracting shoppers 
and clinching sales. 


What’s more, shoppers know from 
experience that Cellophane keeps 
food fresh and flavorful. 


That’s why alert retailers give 
Cellophane-packaged products choice 
display. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


DuPont 
Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-.+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Designing to Sell 


~i« 


are Sy 


DOORWAY CANOPY: Made of 
aluminum, this prefabricated unit is 
designed for quick and easy installa- 
tion above any door. A Koolvent prod- 
uct, it has patented vents and louvers. 


PLASTIC FLOWERS: William N. Farris, California designer, has 
added Celanese Lumarith camellias to his line of Coreen Originals. 
Translucency and subtle shading suggest texture of live flowers. 


(iene op 
OAStiRe 
“= wicKen 


BROWNIE-LITE FLASHLIGHT: The size of a small lip- 
stick, it is easy to carry in purse or pocket and furnishes 
a powerful light. It is made by Brownie Manufacturing Co. 


PACKAGES FOR FROZEN POULTRY: The 
Birds Eye-Snider Division of General Foods 
Corp. is marketing quick frozen frying chicken 
and roasting chicken in new four-color cartons. 


LAMP-BULB MERCHANDISING CARTON: The new blue 
and yellow box contains two snugly-fitting sleeves or 
wrappers, each of which firmly holds two frosted 60-watt 
lamps. Designed for General Electric Lamp Department. 
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The Big-Store Merchandise Manager: 


How Does He Influence Buying? 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING - 


Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 


Answer: He's the buyer's boss. He is a key man when 
your sales presentation involves promotion, inter-depart- 


mental sales coordination, 


long-term planning, or a 


proposition for the exclusive representation of your line. 


Do you ever worry, in thinking 
of your distribution through depart- 
ment stores, about the high rate of 
personnel turnover among buyers? 
Do you ever feel that if Joe Zilch, 
who buys your product at Jones & 
Co., should leave to go with Brown & 
Smith, it’s likely that you’ll lose the 
account of Jones & Co.? 

Too many manufacturers are in 
this predicament. There is a high rate 
of turnover among buyers, and it is 
common practice for the new buyer 
to develop an entirely new set of 
resources—unless the resources have 
made it a point to take one important 
precaution. That precaution is to get 
acquainted—and well acquainted— 
with the divisional merchandise man- 
ager. 

Who is the divisional merchandise 
manager? He is the buyer’s boss. 
How do you get acquainted with him 
without antagonizing the buyer by 
“going over his head?” That’s easy 
if you know the merchandise man- 
ager’s duties and his problems. 

It’s highly important that you 
should know them; for whether you 
are aware of it or not the merchan- 
dise manager is present in the picture 
every time you try to make a sale 
to a buyer. Ofter he saves the buyer 
from succumbing to a high-pressure 
sales talk by insisting on facts and 
figures about the merchandise to be 
bought and about the present condi- 
tion of the buyer’s stock before he’ll 
O.K. the order. Which explains why 
some of your best selling efforts have 
fallen flat on their faces, and why 
some from which you did not expect 
too much went over well when the 
product you were selling was really 
“right.” 

The merchandise manager is a staff 
—not a line—officer. He interprets 
top management to his buyers, and 
his buyers to top management. The 
biggest part of his job is building an 
organization and keeping it intact. 
Which means that he must know 


more about each buyer’s job than 
the buyer does in order to recognize 
and strengthen weaknesses and keep 
the entire staff on its toes. 

He co-ordinates the departments 
within the group under his super- 
vision and with other groups. The 
merchandise manager of ready-to- 
wear sees to it that there is the proper 
relationship of styling, price-lining 
sizing and promotion among the 
many dress, suit and coat departments 
under his direction. Similarly, the 
merchandise manager of men’s wear 
makes sure that the merchandising 
policies of the men’s clothing, fur- 
nishings, shoe and hat departments 


“Good Morning! Pacific Seafood Company.” 


are in harmony, and that there js 
the proper cooperation among them, 

The merchandise manager builds 
the business of his departments pro- 
motionally. Most promotional ideas 
originate with the merchandise man- 
ager, and those that originate with 
the buyer must be passed on by the 
merchandise manager. That is obvi- 
ous when you stop to think that a 
Spring Sale of Homefurnishings takes 
in many departments, including rugs, 
furniture, draperies, curtains, house- 
wares, china and glass and electrical 
appliances. The merchandise man- 
ager sets the time for such a sale and 
works with the buyers on selecting 
items for it and building the stocks 
behind the items. 

In the modern store, the merchan- 


dise manager seldom bases decisions}, 


on hunches or guesswork. He keeps 
a close eye on the facts and figures 
that make for success or failure in his 
departments. And he _ keeps an 
equally close eye on the figures of 
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Everybody Works, 
EVEN Father! 


In the old song everybody works but father. Fall River 
statistics show, however, that pop has a steady job 
these days. 
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similar operations that come to him 
from other stores in his own group 
and from competing stores. In some 
stores he gets a weekly report from 
the controller’s office, which shows 
the position of each of his depart. 
ments on mark-up, mark-downs, total 
sales, returns, net sales, book inyep. 
tory, selling costs, promotional ey. 
pense, platform receipts, and net 
profit. In all stores he gets such te- 
ports at frequent intervals. What he 
sees in them affects your business to 
a marked degree. 

Sometimes you can get acquainted 
with the merchandise manager sim. 
ply by going directly to him, but we 
don’t advise this. Buyers’ feelings 
and store politics being what they 
are, the best way to get to the mer- 
chandise manager is to suggest to the 
buyer that he take you to him. Obvi- 
ously you don’t do that if your propo- 
sition is the simple one of whether 
or not the store should stock you 
mops or shoes or dresses. The buyer 
alone can usually make that decision. 
Before you talk with the merchandise 
manager you must think your prob- 
lem through carefully from his point 
of view, and be ready to talk to him 
on his own level. 

In general, you should suggest to 
the buyer that you both go to the 


merchandise manager when you want f 


to discuss: 


1. Putting your line in the 
store on an exclusive basis. 
This means that you are, in effect, 
asking the store to go into partner: 
ship with you in that particular city, 
and the deal becomes an important 
one to the merchandise manager. 
Since he will have a deeper interest 
in your line than if you were selling 
it generally, he will want to promote 
it more aggressively. Organizing pro- 
motion is his job, remember, rather 
than the buyer's. 


2. Promotional plans. Wher 
you have developed a_ promotional 
plan that will help the retailer to sell 
your goods, or in which you want the 
retailer to participate, take it up with 
the merchandise manager. If you 
leave it with the buyer, he'll discuss 
it with the merchandise manage! 
without you, and you will have lost 
a valuable opportunity to talk the 
plan over on the proper level. 


3. Co-ordination with other 
departments. Suppose you make 
women’s slips and decide to develop 
a line of teen sizes to sell in the teet 
age departments. Or suppose you 
make children’s dresses in sizes ° 
to 6 and decide to make big siste! 


dresses or mother-and-daughter seS 
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to match. Both these examples re- 
quire co-ordination between the regu- 
lar department and the teen-age de- 
partment, or between the children’s 
dress department and one of the 
women’s dress departments. Only the 
merchandise manager can 
this. 

4, Long-term plans. A manufac- 
turer of men’s shoes developed a com- 
plete, store-centered selling plan. It 
‘overed : 

The repeat business that could be 
developed by the store on his line. 

The profit possibilities in the line. 

The promotional plan, based on na- 
tional advertising that included the 
name of the store. 

An agreement for cooperative ad- 
vertising with the store. 

Ideas tor window and interior dis- 
plays. 

A program for training the shoe 
salesmen. 


arrange 


The plan as presented covered a 
single vear, but there was every in- 
dication that it would continue for 
an indefinite period. When the sales- 
men went out with this plan they 
were instructed to present it to the 
buyer, the merchandise manager and 
to anyone else in the store they could 
yet to listen to it. It was received 


enthusiastically and the stores put it 
to work, because it was well thought 
out and because it was presented to 
the right people. 

A prominent merchandise manager 
told us recently that he is surprised 
at the relatively small number of 
manufacturers who work out plans 
of this kind and bring them to him. 
It has been his observation that few 
manufacturers go beyond the buyer 
in their work with his store, and that 
unless he takes the initiative in look- 
ing up manufacturers who sell his 
store he gets acquainted with very 
tew of them. Which indicates how 
wide open the field is for establishing 
this important line of contact with 
vour retailers. 

There are, however, outstanding 
manufacturers who make a point of 
laying their plans before merchan- 
dise managers. Generally, they start 
by preparing the kind of play they 
think will do the best job for them 
in selling their merchandise in depart- 
ment stores. Once they have the plan, 
presentation to the merchandise man- 
ager comes naturally. 

For example, the merchandising 
manager of men’s wear of a Brook- 
lyn department store described an im- 
pressive plan that was brought to him 


by Van Heusen. The plan was local- 
ized from the start. The salesman 
showed him the demand for Van 
Heusen Shirts that exists in Brook- 
lyn, as evidenced by inquiries devel- 
oped from the firm’s national adver- 
tising. ‘Then he showed the adver- 
tising campaign that Van Heusen 
planned for the coming year, named 
the magazines in which it would ap- 
pear, and gave the Brooklyn circula- 
tion of each publication. 

That’s an important point. Depart- 
ment store people aren’t interested in 
the fact that you advertise in maga- 
zines that have 10,000,000 readers. 
But a merchandise manager is inter- 
ested when you tell him that you ad- 
vertise in magazines with 92,000 
readers in his trading area. 

The Van Heusen plan continued 
with advertising material for the 
store to use, with window display 
ideas, suggestions for interior display, 
and other selling helps which the 
merchandise manager felt he could 
put to good use. He was much im- 
pressed with it. 

Another manufacturer who has 
been successful in reaching merchan- 
dise managers is Paintset Fashions. 
Paintset started business in January 
1947, after a careful analysis of the 


PERFECT DISTRIBUTION 


Advertisers always get a good deal in the South Bend, 


Indiana market. Distribution here is complete and con- 
trolled. In the food field, five wholesalers cover the entire 
market. In the drug field, one wholesaler and five chains 
handle distribution. “Test Town, U.S.A.” has everything 
you need for accurate and decisive tests. Write today for 


free market data book that gives all the facts and figures. 


Soulh Mend 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


UR SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 
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wash dress field indicated that $3 
would be the best-selling retail price 
line. Accordingly, Paintset dresses 
were designed and manufactured 
from start to finish with that $3 
figure in mind. 

At the same time a careful pro- 
yram of promotion was worked out. 
A new Paintset Dress is advertised 
each month in Good Housekeeping. 
About six weeks before each of these 
promotional numbers appeared in na- 
tional advertsing, each store that car- 
ries the Paintset line received: 

A proof of the advertise- 
ment. 


vhs, 


NASHVILL 


A reprint of a newspaper mat 
which could be ordered so the 
store could tie up with the na- 
tional advertising in its own 
space. 

A display card for window 
use. 

A bulletin of selling informa- 
tion about the dresses for the 
salespeople. 

‘To open new accounts, the entire 
plan was placed before basement mer- 
chandise managers throughout the 
country. The operation was so suc- 
cessful that before the middle of the 
year Paintset had to advertise in 
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Market # 


Converting the facilities of gigantic Camp Forrest to peace-time use, 


Coffee County, Tennessee, has gained national fame for its post-war 


progress. Old established industries, including such products as shoes, 


baseballs and bats, and bedspreads, are being added to and developed 


rapidly. Growth in population has brought new prosperity. 


Coal, 


timber, and TVA power are important industrial resources, backed by 


general farming. Coffee is one of the thirty-six counties comprising 


the Nashville trading area—the rich market blanketed by Nashville's 


two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


266,505 


920,843 


Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennessean 


EVENING 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 


Represented b y 
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The 


Branham Company 


Women’s Wear Daily that the line 
was sold out, and that they’d have 
to wait for the development of more 
manufacturing capacity before taking 
additional orders. 

These are just two examples ot 
many where manufacturers have 
profited from getting acquainted with 
merchandise managers. They profited 
because they went about it in the 
right way. But there are “horrible” 
examples, too—when manufacturers 
went about it in the wrong way. 

One such example concerns a 
manufacturer of boys’ shirts who 
called on a number of prominent 
boys’ wear merchandise managers. He 
had no plan. He wanted them to 
help him formulate one. Those who 
had time to give much thought to his 
problem advised him to give his pro- 
motional budget to his retailers and 
let them promote his shirts. 

This is cited as a “horrible” exam- 
ple for two reasons: 

1. The manufacturer appeared in 
a bad light before his retailers. They 
saw, from the way he questioned 
them, that he didn’t know what he 
was doing. 

2. The advice he received was fine 
from the viewpoint of the merchan- 
dise managers who gave it. They 
work for their stores, not for the 
manufacturer who questioned them. 
Which explains why their advice was 
bad for that manufacturer. If he 
had followed it, he would have had 
to limit his promotion to a few cities; 
his other retailers would have been 
highly resentful, and he would have 
violated the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Before you call on a merchandise 
manager, prepare your plan. Think 
it through in every detail. Check it 
just as carefully as you can, for you 
want it to give the retailer the defi- 
nite impression that you are playing 
on his side. And he won’t even want 
you on his side unless you show him 
that you know the rules of the game. 

Then present your plan, and let 
the merchandise manager say yes oF 
no to it. He'll give you constructive 
criticism at that point if you need it; 
you'll be stronger in his eyes because 
you take the trouble to develop 4 
plan, and you'll have started on 4 
highway to increased sales through 
your department store outlets. 


This is one of a new group of 
articles by Mr. Cumming on sell- 
ing to the department store mar- 
ket. Previous articles appeared in 
SM for Sept. 15 and Oct. 15. 

—The Editors. 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“Best Test City in New York and 
the Middle Atlantic States” Says 
Sales Management 1947 Test City 
Survey. 


STATION WHEC 


"Best Listened To Station in Roch- 

iO» ester, Both Day and Night” Say 
Hooperatings (and has been for 
the past 4 years!) 


*And you get complete cooperation from WHEC’s 
Program, Commercial and Promotion Departments 
on your campaign! 


National Representatives: J. P. McKINNEY & SON, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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EASY AS N.A.S. 


NEWSPAPER 


Gone are the ‘‘backwoods”’ of America. 
Today country folks differ little from 
city uwellers except in one respect: 
They do read their newspapers — the 
Hometown Weekly Newspapers. They 
read them thoroughly, too, including 
all of ‘“‘the ads’’. 


ADVERTISING 


The Hometown Weekly Newspaper is 
accepted by its readers as having 
almost bible-like authority. Reader- 
ship studies show advertising benefits 
from that attitude. If your advertising 
is there, your product must be good» 
they feel, or “their’’ paper wouldn’t 
carry the advertisement. 


SERVICE 


One order places your advertising in 
all weeklies, or your selected test 
group. You pay just one bill. We 
handle all the details, including in- 
sertion checking. For the advertiser 
and agency, it’s truly EASY AS NAS, 
Write for folder**‘ YOU JUST CAN’T 
IGNORE THESE THINGS”... 


. . the vast rural market at a glance. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE 
INCORPORATED 


Business Corporation of the 
National Editorial Association 


SEATTLE CHICAGO NEW YORK 
301 White Bidg. 222 N. Michigan 70 E. 45th St 
SAN FRANCISCO > 58 Sutter Street 
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Shop Talk 


The Enquiring Student: \Ve all want to see more young people 
electing marketing studies in college with the idea of finding careers 
in selling. “Vhat’s certain. A profession without a stream of new 
blood flowing in soon grows sterile. 


But our promotion of career opportunities in selling dumps a 
public relations problems into our laps. ‘That problem: the mush- 
rooming volume of mail from students who want help on academic 
assignments. Most of the bigger companies have the same problem. 
| do not need to tell them that some of these student letters are 
“lulus.” 


It’s not at all uncommon for SM to get a request to “send me all 
the information you have on marketing.”” Or a letter like this: 
‘I’m doing a term paper on cosmetics. Please send me figures on 
cosmetic sales by products, for each of the New England states.” 
Or “1 need a list of all the companies in the United States that sell 
house-to-house.” 


SM’s policy is to send some kind of answer to every letter. If we 
can't answer the request, we try to explain why. Where we can, we 
suggest other sources, although we do not have a general library 
service. When we have tear-sheets and reprints which answer a lucid, 
sharp-angled question, we furnish them free of charge. Perhaps we 
send along a multigraphed bibliography. Again and again we must 
explain that- we cannot furnish “tear-sheets of all sales training 
articles printed during the past five years” because paper was rationed 
during the war and we do not have even a single clipped copy of 
many issues dating from 1942 to now. 


Perhaps we can enter a little plea with the professors of marketing. 
When they send students on research errands, perhaps they could 
explain something about the limitations of the free service companies 
and publications can give, limitations that exist no matter how will- 
ing the company is to lend a helping hand. Perhaps they could pin 
down thesis assignments to subject matter that is not so comprehen- 
sive as to cause the student to flounder like a seal. (‘Voday’s letter: 
“| would appreciate it if you would send me articles on the sub-topics 
ot marketing, such as retailing, wholesaling, transportation, ware- 
housing, integrated stores, and other marketing functions.” There 
must be something fuzzy about the assignment that lad inherited 
trom his professor.) And perhaps they will point out that a company 
public relations department or a publication Readers’ Service depart- 
ment can usually only lead students to suitable material which they, 
themselves will have to read, digest, and organize. We can throw 
in tor tree, however, a little package of sympathy, moral support, 
and wishes for a cum laude citation. 


Wilson Sequel: While we're talking of students, this is just the 
moment to say that a December issue of SM will bring to you a summary 
of the results of a new investigation by C. S. Wilson, vice-president of 
Goodyear (the same Mr. Wilson who wrote “Salesmanship as a Pro- 
fession’) on what constitutes a practical academic background for a man 
or a woman who is planning a career in selling. 


Myr. Wilson’s first complete presentation of the study will be made 
late this month before the Canadian Sales and Advertising Club in 
‘Toronto. If we know our Mr. Wilson, it will offer some thought- 
provoking and practical advice on ways for overcoming the too- 
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frequently-heard comment from businessmen that graduates are ill- 
equipped to meet selling’s now-very-exacting demands. 


Little Public Relations Ideas: They make friends. Three sam- 
ples: Texas & Pacific Railway now has regular “coffee hours" during which 
all passengers are served a free “picker-upper." Sandahl Beverage Co., 
Hires bottler in Austin, Texas, writes a personal letter to every newly 
arrived family, inviting them to come to the plant, get acquainted, and 
receive a free gift of 12 bottles of Hires. Maytag gives all visitors to the 
plant in Newton, lowa, free postcards, provides desks in an air-conditioned 
room, mails cards free of charge. 


This Is Our Problem, Mr. Anthony: The sales manager of an 


eastern company writes about one of his worries: 


‘How can we be sure that office personnel and field personnel in 
our Sales Department read magazines which will be helpful to them 
in selling? I certainly think that all people in the Sales Department 
should read carefully such magazines as SALES MIANAGEMENT.... 


“We circulate magazines within the department and we pay for 
subscriptions for the field men, and then hope they will read them. 
Merely exposing the reader does not mean he will do anything about 
it. 


. would readers send in letters outlining successful methods 
they have used for accomplishing this purpose?” 


‘There must be many other sales executives, like this man, who read 
the major business magazines for help on professional problems. 
What this subscriber is thinking about is a way for encouraging his 
associates to do more reading-for-profit. Many adults simply do not 
know how to read for profit to begin with, and no one has sold them 
the need for it. 


In reply to this letter, we made one suggestion: Pick out some 
one person in the organization whose routine duties would include, 
for example, the reading of SALES MNIANAGEMENT. He would select 
such ideas as seem to have application to the company’s own field, 
and would make a digest which would be routed to his colleagues. 


He might suggest, for instance, the use of a SALES MIANAGEMENT 
article on the technique of selling, for a mailing to all members ot the 
sales force. He might cull some new packaging ideas to be con- 
sidered by all who have a hand in company package design. He 
might spot a tested sales’control form that could replace two or three 
old forms in company use and thus achieve time and money savings. 
He would surely, in several months’ time, get accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of adaptable ideas. Any success he might meet in seeing 
his suggestions put to work would go far toward selling the idea 
that thoughtful reading in the business press is something no business 
man can afford not to do in these days when management efficiency 
commands such a handsome premium. 


Salvage Operation: I[n the publishing business there's onl) 
one kind of raw material you really need to worry about. We sell 
only one product: ideas. Consequently we talk a great deal in staft 
meetings about where to find ideas. We are often surprised about 
the sources which produce some shoe-string of a notion that can be 
capitalized. Example: For months our New York office has been 
plagued with millions of decibels of racket from a subway construc- 
tion operation outside our door. But thus far our discomtort has pro- 
duced two usable ideas for SM: one, an assignment to an associate 
editor to find out what progress industry is making in ‘‘de-noising” 
Products to enhance sales appeal .. . the other, a cartoon with a public 
relations slant which you'll see in a December issue. We've stuck 
these in our “Lemons, How to Convert into Lemonade” file. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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YOUR 1948. 
BUDGET MUST 


INCLUDE 
AAT 


TO REACH THE 
NORTH JERSEY- 
NEW YORK CITY 
MARKET. 


...- 29 NATIONAL. 
REGIONAL. 61 
RETAIL ADVER. 
TISERS ARE USING 
WAAT... because 
they know that... 


WAAT DELIVERS 
MORE LISTENERS 
PER DOLLAR IN 
NORTH JERSE) 
AND NEW YORK 
CITY THAN AN? 
OTHER STATION 
... INCLUDING ALL 
50.000 WATTERS. 


% FIRST IN AM 


} FIRST IN COM. 
MERCIAL FM 


+ SOON FIRST IN 
FACSIMILE 


“ SOON FIRST IN 
TELEVISION 


New Jersey's 1% Station 
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Customer Squawks Cue Braniff 
On Improved Sales Appeals 


BY CHARLES E. BEARD * Vice-President, Braniff International Airways 


Far from regarding complaints as nuisances to be dis- 
posed of with soothing words and then forgotten, Braniff 
actively solicits criticisms of service, then systematically 
sets about to correct the conditions which cause them. 


Few industries have faced such a 
volume of intense customer criticism 
of their product as has the air trans- 
portation industry since the war. 
Few have listened more intently to 
criticisms or tried harder to re-make 
their product to suit public demand. 
Coming out of the war, most of the 
Nation’s airlines—overloaded with 
trafhc, hampered by equipment and 
plant shortages and personnel prob- 
lems—have listened, and acted. At 
Braniff we have systematically soli- 
cited customer comments. We have 
striven to remedy the causes for com- 
plaint. As a result, the flow of com- 
ments to us has changed tone. Ejight- 
een months ago comments were about 
25% critical. Today, criticisms are 
down to around 5%. Braniff* and 
other lines have made progress, but 
we still have a long way to go. 

The entire air transportation in- 
dustry had a major sales problem on 
its hands at the end of the war be- 
cause for five years nearly every seat- 
mile and cargo ton-mile had been 
devoted to the war effort. We were 
delivering a war-time product. No 
selling had been required. Airlines 
had looked forward to a post-war 
future when space and speed, safety 
and service would be available in 
plenty. Now, in retrospect, it can 
safely be said, the industry oversold 
its immediate future. 

“Postwar” arrived with a bang. 
Expansion in personnel (in our own 
case by 60% in the first four 
months), revision of procedures, en- 
largement of quarters, purchase of 
new ground and flight equipment .. . 
all could not be done quickly enough 
to offset the growing public dissatis- 
faction. To transform dissatisfied ac- 
tive and potential customers into sat- 
isfied ones was a sales problem— 
though it involved every department. 

At the outset, Braniff Airways 


* Headquarters, Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 
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executives made three decisions: (1) 
to determine the exact criticisms di- 
rected against our service; (2) to use 
every means to eliminate or reduce 
the causes of criticisms; (3) to with- 
hold publicity or promotion on the 
subject until actual results in service 
improvement could be shown. 

To get maximum information 


quickly we revamped the passenger 
questionnaire form included in the 
Flight Kit provided _ passengers 
aboard each Braniff flight so that it 
would give us more details. Further, 
the form was not packed with the 
balance of the material in the Kit, 
but was displayed in a separate sec- 
tion of each seat pocket so that it 
would attract more attention. 


All employes coming in contact 
with the public were asked to suggest 
that passengers write us suggestions 
for improvements in service. Finally, 
at the time the yearly check on the 
accuracy of our mail list was made, 
criticisms and suggestions were soli- 


Reasons for Travel: 


Method of Payment for Trip: 
80.0% paid cash. 


Reason for Selecting Braniff: 


9.8%, were not. 


10.0% were not. 


2.7% were not. 


WHAT 1,200 CUSTOMERS TOLD BRANIFF 


(The starting point in 1946 of a sales campaign involving all 
departments of the company) 


71.5% were traveling for business reasons. 
22.9% were traveling for vacation or pleasure. 
5.6°% were traveling on emergency. 


20.0% traveled on an air travel card. 


14.0% had been solicited by a Braniff employe. 
13.8% had been solicited by employes of another airline. 
11.8% had read a Braniff advertisement. 

6.0% had been recommended to Braniff by a travel agent. 
54.5%, had been recommended to Braniff by a friend. 


Method of Making Reservation for Trip: d 


81.1% had made their reservation through a Braniff office. 
14.3% had made their reservation through another airline. 
4.6%, had made their reservation through a travel agent. 


Satisfaction with Reservations Service: 
90.2% were satisfied with our reservations service. 


Satisfaction with Airport Service: 
90.0% were satisfied with our airport service. 


Satisfaction with In-Flight Service: 
97.3% were satisfied with our in-flight passenger service. 


18.7% Commented Unfavorably on Delayed Operations. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


«| Dowt Forget “The 


ARM KANCH 


CIRCULATION 
GUARANTEE OF 


300,000! 


As of January 1, 1948, Farm and Ranch will offer 
more ABC average annual net paid circulation than 
any other farm paper published in the Southwest— 
300,000, and all of it good, solid circulation in the 
rich and growing Southwestern Sunbelt. If you 
haven't already scheduled Farm and Ranch and are 
wondering what publication can give you the great- 
est return for every dollar spent to reach this great 
market—check F&R to get the job done! 


SEE S$ R D S FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ON NEW CIRCULATION AND NEW RATES 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico .. . 
BIG states with BIG farms 
twice the national average. 


cH 


Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York ® 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago ® 1895 Monroe Dr., N.E., Atlanta 
West Coast Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ 
Building, San Francisco ® Garfield Building, Los Angeles oe 
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JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Ohio's 
ONE «“ ONE 
Market 


There is ONE newspaper in 
ONE of Ohio's most profit- 
able markets that does a 


maximum job of selling for 
its advertisers. This news- 
paper is the ONLY news- 
paper that completely covers 
this rich Market, and best of 


all it's economical to use. 


The Market is the Compact 
Akron Retail Trading Area 
with total 1946 retail sales in 
excess of $350,000,000.00, 
according to Sales Manage- 
ment's Survey of Buying 


Power. 


To secure your rightful share 
of sales from this rich Area 
you need ONLY use Akron's 
only daily and Sunday News- 


paper, The Beacon Journal. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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cited from every individual and firm 
contacted. 

In little more than a month, more 
than 1,200 questionnaires and letters 
were assembled, of which approxi- 
mately 25% were either critical 
contained constructive suggestions for 
improvements. A breakdown of the 
material contained in the question- 
naires is shown in the box on page 96. 

Analysis of questionnaires and let- 
ters revealed that the most frequently 
mentioned causes of dissatisfaction 
were: 

a. Inability to reach Braniff offices 
by telephone to request reservation. 

b. Inability to receive prompt con- 
firmation on requests for space. 

c. Inability to receive correct in- 
formation concerning accurate flight 
departure or arrival times during 
periods of delayed operation. 

d. Inability to obtain reasons for 
delays of interrupted or off-schedule 
flights. 

e. Failure to obtain baggage 
promptly at termination of flights 
and to receive expedited ground 
transportation to downtown areas. 


What's the Trouble 


This list showed us the trouble 
causes we had to remedy. We went 
to work on them, making improve- 
ments that, in a year and a half, 
reduced critical questionnaires and 
letters to less than 5% of the total 
received. 

Basic to the entire series of prob- 
lems during the early stages of the 
program was the lack of sufficient 
airplane seats to meet space demands, 
inadequate reservations facilities and 
an undersupply of trained personnel. 
Orders were placed for conversion of 
military airplanes and for new ships. 
New quarters were leased in many 
cities. Additional personnel was em- 
ployed for both the downtown reser- 
vations and airport field offices. With- 
in only four months, a 60% person- 
nel increase in these categories was 
accomplished. 

So urgent was the problem, how- 
ever, as traffic continued its unpre- 
cedented increase each month, that 
Braniff found it necessary to stream- 
line its personnel training programs. 
Like an army that sandwiches a raw 
recruit between two veterans, the 
company developed on-the-job train- 
ing techniques, administered under 
the immediate supervision of local 
managers, but directed by a central- 
ized training department. ‘This pro- 
gram started at the company’s first 
post-war sales and sales management 
meeting early in 1946. Local district 
and city managers took back to their 


own groups a definite program de. 
signed to stimulate the passenger 
good-will that means repeat sales 

Recognizing that so large a grou 
of comparatively inexperienced em. 
ployes could make errors that lowe; 
standards of passenger service, efforts 
of the company’s Passenger Relations 
Department were stepped up. Even 
criticism or complaint was prometh 
acknowledged and investigated. Fulh 
explanatory letters, backed by follow. 
up calls, outlined the cause of each 
incident criticized and accepted full 
blame when the fault lay with the 
company. ‘This follow-up plan has 
been most effective in building good- 
will. Subsequently, such incidents 
were called to the attention of the 
employe at fault, and then put inte 
the training programs as examples of 
“how it shouldn’t be done.” 

Enlargement of physical facilities 
and increase in personnel within just 
a few months ended the complaint 
that our phone lines were so_ busy 
passengers couldn’t “get through” te 
talk with 

The reservations section of ou 
Traffic and Sales Department devised 
“automatic sales,” a simplified pro 
cedure to confirm space requests i 
stantaneously. After a year of oper: 
ation it has now been adopted by a 
number of other airlines. 


“Instantaneous Confirmation’ 


Under this system, any Branif 
ofice can immediately confirm tt 
quests tor space between any pair 
cities served by Braniff without the 
necessity of making a call back to the 
passenger. Bv means of master cot 
trol charts maintained at each office 
on all flights over every sector of the 
system, reservationists can see at 4 
glance if the space requested is avail 
able and confirm it to the passenge' 
immediately. If the particular flight 
desired has been sold out, an alternatt 
flight on which seats are still avail 
able can be suggested. 

This “instantaneous confirmation 
procedure has since been applied ™ 
the air. Passengers desiring retut 
or continuing on-line space mak 
their requests of the hostess or purst 
aboard their flight. By reference © 


miniatures of the master charts mail} 


tained at each Braniff office, checkeé 


up to the minute during stops “J 


intermediate cities, the cabin attene 
ants are able to confirm the reque* 
or suggest alternate flights. 
Passenger complaints of inabilit 
to learn the reasons for delayed sched: 
ules and to get accurate departut 
times during periods of off-schedul 
operation were largely corrected bi 
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TO Speed AIR TRAVEL ON BRANIFF 


How BRANIFF'S New 


i’s NOW INSTANT 
CONFIRMATION 


Reservations System 


STANT-CONF cownnmanion 


oF YouR Resewations Regucste 


onger is it necessary for air travelers to wot 
vera! hours for confirmation of reservations ir 
keeping with the luxurious speed of air travel itself 
Bronif# s new reservations system permits our local 
n instont. definite reply regarding 
seats between ony points on the Broniff system 
EASY TO USE — on your next trip mony pe 
TELEPHONE won orem 
3-2505 | sypee % ot woling ofane 
Texas Hotel 
fort Worth, Texas 


eas + AIR MAIL 
pis PASSENG! @ EXPRESS 


pie FREIGHT © 


er Stewwene | EET | 


CUSTOMERS ASKED FOR IT: Public com- 
plaints brought “instant confirmation” of 


reservations. Advertisements explain system. 


improving liaison between all depart- 
ments of the company involved when 
any plane was operating off-schedule. 

Emergency conditions relating to 
weather, the mechanical condition of 
the aircraft or connections for mail, 
argo and passengers to and from 
other carriers may never be elimi- 
nated completely from the airline 
industry and will continue to cause 
inconvenience to some _ passengers. 
Complete correlation of all informa- 
tion at the flight control nerve center, 
however, keeps such occurrences 
down to a minimum. Also full ex- 
planations can be made to the delayed 
passengers. Follow-up letters subse- 
quently sent to each passenger tur- 
ther explain circumstances of an un- 
pleasant incident and fully apologize 
tor the resulting inconvenience. 

In a further effort to eliminate 
one ot the basic causes for delayed 
or interrupted flights, Braniff is the 
frst commercial airline to complete 
equipping its planes and training its 


light personnel to use the CAA- 
sponsored Instrument Landing Sys- 
tm. At airports on its system 


equipped with I.L.S. 
nif planes can now land during in- 
lement weather with approximately 
0% more regularity, cutting in half 
that bugaboo of “flying over” an air- 
port because of weather handicaps. 
In addition to navigation, many 
things in se parate but related depart- 
ments on-time operations. As 
Branift created an 
‘On-Time Committee” consisting of 
‘epresentatives of its Maintenance, 
assenger Service, Operations and 
Traffic Departments and charged this 
‘ommittee with the responsibility for 
taking wh; atever corrective steps were 
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facilities, Bra- 


assist 


consequence, 
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needed to eliminate o1 
reduce delayed operations. During 
the past 15 months, delayed opera- 
tions have been cut two-thirds, and 
“delay” as a passenger c1 


dropped from 18% to 
xa 


substantially 


has 
than 


iticism 
Tewet 
© on the questionnaires. 
Hardest 
in airline 


to solve ot all problems 
relations are 
those caused by overcrowded terminal 
facilities, inadequate ground 
portation to and from the 
areas and 


passengel 


trans- 
downtown 
baggage handling 
Joining with other carriers in the 
industry, 


poor 


Branitt is recommending to 
the management of each city airport 
that porter service be placed in the 


hands of the airlines so that the 


“tipping” evil can be greatly reduced. 
Steps have been taken to provide 
adequate baggage checking facilities 


luggage to 
each at the end of his 
trip. And a centralized pickup sys- 
tem of limousines and 


to expedite delivery ot 


passenger 


“bus-limos”” at 
larger cities is speeding and_ simpli- 
tying transportation between the air- 
port and downtown. 


Passenger questionnaires and_ let- 
ters are analyzed daily, and answered 
within 24 hours of the time received 


in our passenger relations office. Com- 
plaints requiring investigation are 
first acknowledged and then later 
fully detailed in a subsequent lette1 
of explanation. Copies of all such 
sent to Braniff 
representatives in the city where the 
complainant resides and a special sales 
call on the passenger is made. 

Early in the program, discourtesy 
on the part of an employe toward 
any passengers was made cause for 
discharge. Fortunately, this stringent 
rule has had to be applied only once. 

Employes generally have become so 
conscious of the program that sug- 
gestions affecting the full range of 
our public relations program resulted. 

No airline has as yet even closely 
approached the passenger 
service perfection that it has set for 
itself. However Braniff continues its 
efforts to solve each 
ice problem with thoroughness and 
speed to make each contact be- 
tween passenger and Braniff employe 
the essence of “friendly 
tion.” Our passenger questionnaire 
records indicate that more than 50% 
of Braniff passengers have chosen to 
Hy with us “because service was 
recommended by a friend.” 

Thus we have let our customers 
help us re-make our war-time “‘prod- 
uct” to meet their peace-time needs. 
It was a sales job from the outset. 
In doing it we believe we have im- 
proved Braniff sales techniques for 
the future that lies before us. 
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A recent survey of Advertising 


and Sales Departments of large 
Corporations shows that all a- 


gree on this fact- 


Maps Boost Sales-- Stimulate 
Business. 
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AMERICAN MAP CO.INC. 
16 East 42 Street New York 17, N.Y. 
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But today he’s a pinup boy. White Face and his colleague Mr. 


Pig have been bringing Sioux City’s farmers on an average 


Might Have Been 
Just a Beast 
Back in 1934— 


of ONE MILLION dollars EVERY day for the first nine 


months of 1947. Sioux City’s livestock receipts for the same 


period almost equals last year’s twelve month record of 


over 269 million dollars! 


Rie Sioux City 


SIOUX CITY, 


Sournal 


1\OWA 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


- New York — Chicago — Detroit 
Be Los Angeles — Atlanta — San Francisco é 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


A Reading List on Business Administra. 
tion, compiled and published by The 
Amos Tuck School of Business Admini;- 
tration, Dartmouth College. Price 5%¢ 
with special discount for orders over 2 
copies. 


This booklet was compiled for the use 
of those who want to accumulate books 
for study and reference, and for concerns 
who want to establish small libraries, 


How to Write Good Credit Letters, 
by William H. Butterfield. Published by 
National Retail Credit Association. Price 
$2.25. 


A lot of good red meat has been 
crammed into this little book by the 
Educational Director of the National 
Retail Credit Association. The book em- 
phasizes the importance of effective public 
relations through credit department let- 
ters . .. it should be of special interest 
to SALES MANAGEMENT readers. This is 
Mr. Butterfield’s thirteenth book of busi- 
ness letters. The current volume began 
as a booklet for the N.R.C.A. members 
a year ago. Interest in the booklet was 
so great that material was expanded. 


Retailing, Principles and Practices 
(Second Edition), by G. Henry Richer, 
published by The Gregg Publishing Co 
Price $1.92. 


Mr. Richert is the Specialist in Distrib- 
utive Education, United States Office of 
Education. He has written a compre 
hensive, basic text in retailing with a 
introduction on 
Following this he gives a brief histor 


retailing as a career 


of retailing and a discussion of channels 
of distribution. The book deals with 
such pertinencies as store location, layout 
and organization. Then, in logical suc 
cession, it treats all important phases 0 
merchandising, sales promotion, manage 
ment, and control. The initial volume 0 
the book was selected and used by Th 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 


Management in Marketing, edited | 
Samuel B. Stocking, Jr., published > 
The University of Toronto Press. Pritt 


$2.50. 


This book is designed tor marketi0é 
executives or for the junior executive 
realizes that there is more to sales ma 
agement than mere salesmanship. Pur 
posely non-academic in approach, ™ 
book has an informal stvle. Six of # 
chapters are based on talks given in ® 
ninth annual Marketing Lecture Ser 
sponsored jointly by the University 
Toronto and the Advertising and S@* 
Club of Toronto. Mr. Stocking, former 
Assistant Professor of Business Admit 
tration at the University of Toro! 
elicited contributions to the book from ™ 
portant business executives, editors, ™ 
educators. 
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These oumeunlias 


Capital Airfreight $3.10 per cwt. 
Fastest Rail Service $3.35 per cwt 


% BALTIMORE - CHICAGO 


Capital Airfreight $5.10 per cwt. 
Fastest Rail Service $5.25 per cwt. 


% NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 
Capital Airfreight $4.45 per cwt. 
Fastest Rail Service $4.80 per cwt. 


% MILWAUKEE - AKRON 
Capital Airfreight $4.00 per cwt. 


Fastest Rail Service $4.25 per cwt. 


Now Lower eae 
MILWAUKEE 


Capital Airfreight $4.00 per cwt. 


than fastest | 


% NEW YORK - DETROIT 
a e Capital Airfreight $4.90 per cwt. 
al ervice Fastest Rail Service $5.15 per cwt. 

a 


Rates include pick-up and delivery. 


Many Capital Airfreight rates are now lower than fastest rail service. 
All Capital airfreight rates are now the lowest in history! 


The typical rates shown above apply to a wide variety of commodities. For 
complete rates, call your Capital Cargo Representative. 


Lag vital 


Known for Years as ''PCA" America's Second Oldest Airline 


NATIONAL AIRPORT 
WASHINGTON I, D. C. 
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How to Make a New Idea 


Department Pay Off 


Based on an interview by M. S. Sullivan with PAUL LEVINGER 
Vice-President & General Manager, Speidel Corp. 


In a field where fashions shift with the speed of winds, 
this jewelry manufacturer's creative staff concentrates on 


producing a continuous flow of new designs without dis- 


traction of routine duties. Result: A smooth sales curve. 


As a bulwark against spasmodic 
slumps that have hit the jewelry in- 
dustry, Speidel Corp., Providence, 
R. I., has a New Idea Department 
responsible for creating fashion mer- 
chandise to stabilize sales and produc- 
tion. 

With a small number of design- 
ers whose talents are widely recog- 
nized, the new department is de- 
voted exclusively to original creative 
work. It is the belief of the manage- 
ment that responsibility for such cre- 
ations should be definitely and square- 
ly placed in one department, wherein 
the personnel is not burdened with 
routine work or other duties to dis- 
tract their thinking. It is a highly 
important activity and one that de- 
serves complete independence of other 
departments. 

The best protection against slumps 
in business is recognition of the com- 
panys line by the consumer. The 
trade itself will buy most products 
that are well promoted and adver- 
tised, but the consumer must be given 
new fashions, new ideas, new themes. 
That is why Speidel places so much 
emphasis on its New Idea Depart- 
ment. “We do not intend to follow 


tashion but to create outstanding 
pieces that will make the Speidel 
name synonymous with the smartest 
jewelry fashions,” states Paul Levin- 
ger, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Speidel Corp. 

One of the major slumps of the 
jewelry industry occurred the first 
part of the present year, when the 
majority of manufacturers suffered 
sharp declines. A few closed com- 
pletely, and practically all were 
forced to lay off most of the produc- 
tion workers. It lasted for about six 
months, and many executives were 
worried about the length of time. 

While Speidel noted a slight reces- 
sion for a little less than two months, 
its employment dipped only from 550 
to 500, representing a negligible per- 
centage. Thereafter the business 
picked up quickly and_ has 
shown a gratifying increase. 

The explanation: Speidel offered 
its new creation, Golden Knight, a 
man’s expansion watch bracelet, with 
a motif taken from the armor worn 
by knights of medieval times. It 
picked up business where none existed 
at that time; it appealed to men who 
were satished with their watch bands 


since 


SOMETHING NEW: Speidel expansion watch bracelets have custom designed ends 
that blend with any watch. The design above is packaged in a pagoda top plastic box. 


02 


and who had no idea of purchasing 
new ones. 

Another line created by the depart- 
ment was the Miss Mignon, a little 
girl’s bracelet and locket and chain 
with top fashion appeal. Newest cre- 
ation, Ming Tai, just released, is a 
lady’s expansion watch bracelet de- 
signed to transform a watch into a 
fashion piece. The designers of the 
New Idea Department came up with 
the design of exclusive custom ends 
which blend with the watch to make 
it appear a single unit, with greater 
beauty and fashion appeal. It be- 
comes the first watch bracelet to carry 
a “before and after” sales theme, 
with such copy headings as *Trans- 
form your watch into a new exciting 
fashion piece.” 

Thousands Will Buy 

The new Ming Tai is a product 
of high-styled fashion that will be 
bought by thousands of women who 
had no intention of buying a new 
watch bracelet. Tests prove that a 
woman who sees her watch trans 
formed with this new bracelet does 
not want to go back to the old unit. 
She either buys the new or asks for 
one for her birthday or Christmas. 

Being an important gift factor, all 
three lines are packaged in keeping 
with the top fashion appeal of the 
merchandise. While several basic de- 
signs were obtained from outside 
artists, they were experimented with 
and improved until the company has 
just what it wants. 

The new Ming Tai goes to market 
in a jade curio box of plastic with 
Chinese pagoda top. Golden Knight 
line has a maroon plastic box, unique 
ly flat, with set-up hinges on the 
lower half of the unit. Both pack- 
ages have metal fasteners in the boxes 
to hold the band firmly at all times. 
The Miss Mignon line is packaged 
in a legged dresser box of ivory plas 
tic. Incidentally, while little folks 
jewelry has been trade-marked and 
promoted extensively, this was the 
first time it had been given a creative 
package. Packages carry no identii- 
cation on the outside. “The inside o 
the cover carries the product name, 
“By Speidel.” . 

Speidel executives attribute an ir 
portant part of the success of 4 
three lines to the unique gift pack: 
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the 


wing It dresses up any department 
window and helps to obtain valu- 
ible display space in retail 
sores all over the country. 

The creative packaging has traded 


jewelry 


ip the gift business in many stores 
because it gives the customer a more 
lesirable gift to present. With its 
leluxe fashion appeal, it has induced 
nany a customer to pay more than 
1e had planned when he entered the 
store. 

The products are sold through dis- 
‘ributors to retail jewelry 
Speidel contact men work with the 
jistributors and their salesmen to get 
the story across to the retailer. Spei- 


stores. 


lel salesmen also work very closely 
with a selected list of 2,000 key retail 
witlets. While they do not sell these 
witlets, they work with them to make 
irrangements for traveling window 
lisplays, to plan local advertising tie- 
is, to put in better department and 
window displays, to help retail sales- 
people to present the Speidel story 
ind in general to develop larger sales 
olume. 


Two types of windows are avail- 
ible for each product, a deluxe set-up 
tor the group of selected outlets and 
1 less pretentious display for other 
In full color, these displays 
ire such good sales producers that 
they are used by fully 70% of the 
key outlets and a large proportion of 
the remaining group. 


stores, 


Extensive Advertising 


adver- 
tied in large space, full-color busi- 
ness paper advertising; in veal 
round, four-color advertising in na- 
tional consumer magazines; by let 
ters; by full-color direct mail pieces ; 
through booklets for store distrib:- 
tion, and newspaper mats ranging in 
size from 98 lines of two columns to 
64 lines of three column. Full- 
olor advertising of one-half to full 
pages has appeared, or is scheduled to 
ppear, in The Saturday kLvening 
Post, Collier's, This Week, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, and Esquire. This has 
created a tremendous market for the 
ines, 


All lines are aggressively 


When each line was introduced, 
‘very retailer in the jewelry field was 
ontacted so aggressively through all 
nedia that distribution 
‘round 95% in all areas. Following 
the initial announcement, each store 
‘ bombarded with four-colgr mail- 
ngs, sales calls, display materials and 
‘productions of national advertising 
0 that every outlet in the country 
nows the big news. 


How effectively this has been done 


reached 
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is indicated by a study completed 
in two major metropolitan areas. In 
one area, only 5% did not stock the 
product. Every jeweler knew about 
it and had seen it. The majority of 
the stores had one dozen or 
units in stock. 

In the other area, distribution was 
about 95% and only one retailer had 
not heard of the line or seen it. JA 
high percentage of stores stocked in 


more 


quantities of one dozen or more and 
reported exceptionally 
for the line. 


inquiry 
A large percentage had 
| 


vood 


used one or more of the display units 
which were provided, or had made 
arrangements to use the itinerant dis- 
plays at a future date. 

The Speidel Corp. looks to this 
three-point plan of creating fashion 
merchandise, originating deluxe pack- 
aging and aggressive advertising and 
promotion to further develop _ its 
peacetime business. From its New 
Idea Department it expects future 
creations that will be aggressively 
promoted to offset the industry’s peri- 
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YOU NEED HELP TOO! 


Take the guess-work out of your 1948 planning for the St. Paul 


half of the 9th Market. 


The 1947 Consumer Analysis shows what 3,000 St. Paul families 
think about your product and 1,553 others. 


This 176-page analysis is available now. 


copy today! 


Write for your FREE 


it will be helpful if you moke your request on your business lefferhead. 
National Advertising Department 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 
RIDDER-JOHNS INCORPORATED 


342 Madison Ave., New York Wrigley Building, Chicago Penobscot Building, Detroit 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS. 
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* The Post is edited for 


the active buying half of 
Cincinnati—the 153,000 
alert families who ac- 
tively respond to adver- 
tising. 


incinnati 


Post 
neacues 90% oF voce 
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r~y Asks Quick Passage of Teacher Pay Bill ‘= 
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e Alice Hughes 
e Eleanor Roosevelt ; 
e Hedda Hopper a2 
e Drew Pearson 

e Frank R. Kent 

e Ed. Suillivan 

(And many others) 


help 9° pride 
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REACH BUFFALO'S BUYING 
POWER thru the 


el il pr 


Buffalo's Only 
(vt and Sunday Newspaper 


National Representatives : 


OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEFKER & CO. 
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Tips to Management 
On Working with the Press 


At Johns-Manville, "no comment" is no answer to press 


and radio queries. J-M's manual suggests eight ways to 


achieve uniform and effective relations with the press. 


Johns-Manville Corporation — has 
issued a Press Relations Manual for 
use by its factories and sales offices 
in more than 100 United States com- 
munities. It contains common-sense 
rules for furnishing information, 
sending out news announcements, and 
otherwise working with the press, 
especially in the matter of interpret- 
ing the policies of Johns-Manville to 
the public. 

“*No Comment’ Is No Answer” 
is the significant title of a section of 
the 1+-page manual which states that 

is J-MI practice at all company 
locations to answer press and radio 
queries promptly and as fully as pos- 
sible consistent with company policy. 
‘The company manufactures building 
materials so it is logical to assume 
that all its offices must now be receiv- 
ing plenty of hard-to-answer queries. 

“Never try to ‘use’ the press as a 
means of securing free advertising,” 
is another principle set forth by 
Johns-Manville. “If Johns-Manville 
has something to say which does not 
qualify as news, it buys advertising 
space or radio time and says _ it. 
Johns-Manville releases information 
solely on the basis of its news value.” 

The mechanics for handling news 
releases, with an explanation of the 
need for including the “‘who, what. 
when, where and why,” are outlined 
briefly; and a Specimen News Re- 
lease—with marginal notes calling at- 
tention to the points to be borne in 
mind—is included. 

In its informal notes on press re- 
lations, Johns-Manville lists several 
commonly made errors in dealing 
with the press and radio. Some of 
them are: 

Reporters want facts. “The facts, 
accurately and honestly presented, are 
your best means of gaining and keep- 
ing the good-will of the newspaper 
and giving the public a reliable pic- 
ture of your company’s activities and 
interests,” J-\MI reminds its press rep- 
resentatives. 

Watch your accuracy. “Nothing 
will get you in disrepute with your 
news outlets quicker than inaccura- 
cles passed on as ‘facts.’ ’ 

Does your material have news 


value? “News values are something 
you can learn by carefully reading 
and studying the mewspapers you 
serve. In any case, the editor is the 
final judge . . . never, under any 
circumstances, remind an editor that 
your company is advertising in his 
newspaper when you submit news re- 
leases for his consideration.” 

Don’t play favorites. “If you have 
several newspapers in the area you 
serve, be sure each one gets the same 
story at the same time.” But, “if an 
individual newspaper develops a fea- 
ture or news idea of its own and 
comes to you for information, that 
paper’s idea should be protected.” 

How can you be courteous? “... 
you should not thank an editor for 
printing any story you submit. To do 
so implies that he did it as a favor 
to you, and insults his integrity.” 

What to do about factory acci- 
dents? “Attempts to ‘cover up  acci- 
dents at factory locations are not 
smart ... if an accident occurs at 
the plant, be the first to call the local 
newspapers.” 

“Off the Record.” “It’s best not 
to talk ‘off the record’ unless abso- 
lutely necessary. A reporter will re- 
spect your confidence, but he’s pri- 
marily interested in something he can 
print. ‘That is what his editor ex- 
pects him to get.” 

How to handle controversial sub- 
jects. ‘“Confine yourself to presenting 
the company’s side of the case fairly 
and honestly and devote your discus 
sion to the company’s viewpoint ex 
clusively in) contormance with am 
nounced company policy.” 

Checking “copy.” “Should a re 
porter give you a copy of a story to 
check, review the story for factual 
accuracy only. Otherwise, don’t at 
tempt to edit your pet phrases into 
the copy ... from your viewpoint, 
facts are more important than the 
language.” 

In the foreword, there’s a state 
ment by Lewis H. Brown, chairman 
of the board, entitled J-M’s Creed ot 
Management. This is followed by 
an interpretation of the firm’s pres 
relations policy as conforming wit 
the Creed of Management. signed 
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by Howard W. Allen, director of 
oublic relations. 
~ Mr. Allen, who has been super- 

sing J-M public relations for 10 
vears, feels strongly about not sub- 
ecting members of the press to the 
no comment” brush-off. There’s a 
eason. As a cub reporter for a 
\iddle-Western newspaper, he once 
got it himself, from a local J-M 
plant manager, and he is determined 
) prevent others from having similar 
experiences. He’s also a devotee of 
the school which believes in giving 
eporters help—abundantly and gra- 
ously—when it is requested, rather 
than trying to get large-scale hit-or- 
miss free publicity. ‘Taking care of 
inquiries alone, as the department 
joes this, is quite a project—with 
housing the nation’s Number One 
problem and J-M making many prod- 
icts in the construction field. 

Last year J-M conducted an adver- 
tising campaign in American Press, 
Editor & Publisher and Publishers’ 
duxiliary, to acquaint reporters and 
publishers with the company’s desire 
to be of service, and to explain how 
the public relations department func- 
tions. One advertisement in the 
series had for its theme, ‘“That drink 
they (the PR boys) never had with 
.’ and contrasted the old tradition 
with the new policy of giving it 
Grade A information and cooperation. 


you 


We Did It... and we're 
sorry. ‘he gentleman above is 
John P. Davis, publisher, of 
Our World. We can’t blame 
you it you think of him as John 
P. Dean for that’s what we 
called him—in “They're in the 
News,” November 1, page 40. 
Our apologies to Mr. Davis for 
manhandling his name, and to 
you, as readers, for confusing 
your name consciousness. 


en 
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You get coverage 


in Minnesota’s 
* International — 


\Market rl 
with 


IN ROCHESTER, MINN. 
“The triple market” « 


INTERNATIONAL. 350,000 International visitors from all parts of 
we the world visit Rochester every year and KROC is their only 

static- free station, 

METROPOLITAN. 34,000 able-to-buy consumers live and work in 
* Rochester, where some of the largest plants, hatcheries and can- 

neries in the world are located. 

RURAL. 87,200 Rural consumers reside in the KROC primary 
— coverage area .. . listen and respond to NBC's top stars and 

local interest programs. 


Population Families Radio Homes % Radio 


. 


Primary Coverage Area 256.453 65,272 59,030 90.0 
Secondary Coverage Area 252,557 —_ 66,075 _ 58,529 88.6 
Total Primary & Secondary 509,010 131,347 117,559 89.4 


Plus 350,000 annual International Visitors... 
RESULT: $340,532,000 annual Retail Sales in the KROC Triple Market Area. 


NBC 
EVERYONE Minnesota Network 
DIALS TO Northwest Network 


Nationally represented by the John E. Pearson Company 


BY A % SOUTHWIDE MAJORITY * 
@ FO savers’ Finst READING CHOICE Is 
NEW SOUTH BAKER 


Serving the industry, Southwide, since 1910 


MAKE IT No. 1 ON YOUR LIST for SOUTHWIDE COVERAGE 


WALTER R. BROWN PUBLISHING CO., INC. e¢ 75 Third Street, Atlanta 


Ernest H. Abernethy, Publisher Vv. T. Crenshaw, Business Manager 


* Survey by Worrill Research 
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, As News 


NEWSPAPERS 


Findings have just been released 
for the third series of readership sur- 
veys of daily newspapers in western 
states, conducted by Dr. Chilton R. 
Bush, executive head, Division of 
Journalism, Stanford University. 
‘The studies were undertaken at the 
request of the Hometown Daily 
Publishers’ Promotion 
Committee, representing daily news- 
papers in the 11 western states and 
outside the six largest cities of the 
section. 


Newspaper 


The five newspapers surveyed this 
year (all in Southern California) and 
their circulations are the dA/hambra 
Post-A dvocate, Fullerton 
News Tribune, 3,421; Pomona Prog- 
ress-Bulletin, 11,740; Riverside Dail 
Press, 20.065: Star-F ree 
Press, 12,644. 

‘The surveys have been made to 
test the hypothesis set forth in part 
as follows, by Mark Wiseman in 
“The Anatomy of Advertising:” 

“Further studies are needed, but 
it seems safe to conclude that the 
advertiser can use smaller space-units 
in small’ papers and thus keep his 
cost (per 100 readers reached) on 
the same level as those for the large: 
city papers. 

In reporting findings of the 1947 
study, Dr. Bush states: 

“As in the preceding series (1945 
and 1946 studies), the intensity of 
readership appears to be related to 
the number of items in the papers. 
Whereas newspapers of 28-44 pages 
carry an average of 500 items, the 
newspapers in this series had an aver- 
age of 302 items... 

“Readers of 28-44 page papers 
(men and women) read, on the aver- 
age, about 15% of the items. In the 
1945 series (average size 9.1 pages) 
the average was 33%; in the 1946 
series (average size 14 
proximately 25%.” 


9.357: 


Ventura 


pages) ap- 


By types of subject matter, reader- 
ship in the 1947 study was: 


Men Women 

Graphic matter 46% 50% of items 

Reading matter 20% 23% of items 

Display advertisements 8% 11% of items 
Classified 

advertisements 7% 8% of items 


The whole newspaper 17% 19% of items 
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Dr. Bush found that 1947 news- 
papers carried 25% more display ad- 
vertisements and 20% more classified 
advertisements than those in the other 
studies. 
newsprint shortages 
the papers were unusually tight with 
a consequent reduction in the atten- 
tion to individual advertisements, 
especially the small advertisements,” 
report states. 

Reader traffic stops on pages which 
carried only general news and display 
advertisements, however, averaged 70) 
for men and 83 for women. Pages 
with women’s features and display 
advertisements averaged 27 for men 
and 81 for women; sports-page stops 
were 66 for men and 42 for women, 
while editorial-page stops averaged 86 
for both men and women. 

The findings also set forth the 
readership of national advertisements 
by size and type of product, median 
scores on the observation of all dis- 
play advertisements, and a consolida- 
tion of the readetship of the three 
studies. 

Dr. Bush’s conclusion is that the 
survey supports the hypothesis estab- 
lished in the first and second series, 
that “the intensity of readership in- 
creases as the number of pages de- 
crease.” 

Dr. Bush’s report includes charts 
showing reader trafhc, page by page, 
for the three series, as well as repro- 
ductions of the pages of the five news- 
papers included in third series, with 
tabulations tor each item and page. 


“Because oft 


1. B. HEISTAND, appointed adver- 
tising manager of The Wall Street 
Journal's new Southwestern Edition. 


The European Edition of the Nex 
York Herald Tribune recently pub- 
lished a special 8-page supplement on 
the Netherlands, informing readers 
throughout Europe how this countr 
is progressing in its efforts to pull 
itself out of the war’s chaos. 

Dutch advertisers responded by 
placing 25 columns of advertising. 
Among the biggest supporters were 
KLM, The Royal Dutch Airline, and 
Phillips, one of Europe’s largest radio 
and electrical manufacturers. 

The Dutch government ordered an 
extra 10,000 copies for distribution 
to consulates and diplomatic offices 
throughout the world, and the Hol- 
land-America Line bought enough to 
place in all cabins of the Nieuw An- 
sterdam for her maiden post-war voy- 
age to the United States. 

The supplement is the second in 
a series which is examining the post: 
war records of most of the Wester 
European nations; first report was on 
Belgium. 

s 

Pat H. Rice, tormer business mar- 
ager and advertising manager, is pro- 
moted to general manager of The 
Augusta Chronicle. John M. 
Peterson joins Inland Newspape! 
Representatives, Inc., as a vice-prest 


CHARM's 
virl of the year . 


WINDOW WINNER: !* 


Charm's window display 
contest held in conjunction 
with its “Girl of th 


Year" promotion, this dis- 
play by J. W. Robinson 
Los Angeles, won first 
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FABRIC FORECAST for 1948 by Harper's Bazaar. From left to right are Sylvia 
Stone, Associated Merchandising Corp.; Margaret Markley, associate merchan- 
dising editor, Harper's Bazaar; Nancy Davis, F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio, 
department store; Vee Rafdal, fashion director, Associated Merchandising Corp. 


dent. Robert B. Liggett is ap- 
pointed by Rider-Johns, Inc., man- 
ager of their new office, Minneapolis, 
Minn., effective January 1... .Ward- 
Grifith Co. is now national repre- 
sentative of the Perth Amboy Eve- 
ning News, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


WILLIAM L. 


FORT, named _na- 
tional advertising manager of 
Coronet Magazine, which is ac- 
cepting advertising next March. 

MAGAZINES 


A pocket-size monthly magazine to 
0 published by Farrell Publishing 
Lorp. will make its debut in Decem- 
ber. Devoted primarily to the inter- 
ts of the mature woman, the new 
Publication is to be edited by ‘Tom 
’reneman, host of the ABC broad- 
‘ast, “Breakfast In Hollywood.” 
Much ot its editorial will 
ome trom features of the program. 


content 
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Tom Breneman's Magazine is the 
temporary title until a contest, yet to 
be conducted, will establish a perma- 
nent title for which $25,000 in cash 
and other prizes will be awarded. 

In announcing the new magazine, 
Mr. Breneman that he was 
prompted by an increasing numbe1 
of letters from listeners who felt that 
his broadcast was “not enough.” “I 
firmly believe.” he says, “that there 
is a tremendous need for a magazine 


says 


appealing to the grown-up woman, 
the more and mature 
woman who is really the backbone of 


interesting 


the country.” 


A new window display promotion 
based on a quiz about 2+ composers 
has brought “Time tor Music” to 


34+ leading department stores trom 
coast to coast. Designed as a three- 
way tie-in (a leading store, Time 
Magazine, and a prominent civic 


event, such as the opening fall concert 
of the local symphony orchestra), this 
promotion is being welcomed by music 
educators and other groups, as well 
as by the department stores. 

The idea behind “Time tor Mu- 
sic’ is an audience-participation de- 
vice for the store’s windows: a music 
quiz. A window streamer asks: “Can 
you identity these 
with clues from the Music Columns 
of Time?” Oversize 
the 
trom 


famous composers 
posters, repre- 
cover oft Time, show 
Bach to Gershwin, 
with quotations about them from the 


senting 
composers 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


... that helps sell goods 


Contributing to the authority 
vested in each Haire specialized pubticazioa 
is the public relations activity of the Haire 
organization, 


Haire editors and executives are affiliated 
with 54 specialized trade associations and 46 
general business groups. They are nof mere 
“joiners” they are founders, leaders, 
prime movers ... working intimately with 
and sharing in the progress of the indusiries 
they serve. 


This close identity with these fields gives 
them a decided advantage in sensing trends 
and interpreting their significance. 

This is just avother reason why each Haire 
publication is invariably the leading adver- 
tising medium in its specialized field. 


MORE effective because 
they’re MORE SELL-ective 


fj Wei... 


ee <a. 
' ey 
¢ Children’s Review) 


as h 
ee 


; LIGIER & LEI 
j i Bs. 


WaT NOVELTY 


CN EVtEM 


MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


New York ¢ Boston «¢ Pittsburgh 
Chicago . Detroit . St. Louis 
LosAngeles * Atlanta « London 
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column, but with a blank space where 
the name appeared in the original 
article. The onlooker is then directed 
to some department within the store 
for the correct answers. 

Suggested window arrangements, 
sketched for Time by the display firm 
of Staples-Smith and supplied to the 
stores, show the versatility of this 
window display idea for backgrounds 
to sell many different kinds of mer- 
chandise. 


NEW JERSEY’S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


, 2, os s y _ 
The stata in 
PIR El L ae 

J r ] | | ry] 
7\\ 4 1 FI 


We “CANNOT BE SOLD 


it (\ >FROM THE 


YOUTSIDE 


The BAYONNE TimES is the only newspaper 
that can sell this wealthy New Jersey market, 
home of over 100 diversified industries. Send 
for the new BAYONNE TIMES 1947 Market Data 
Book and find out why Bayonne has become 
a test market for many National Advertisers. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK © 228 W. LA SALLE ST, CHICAGO 


' PRICE 
rg 
= 


Sn unc OF A Noe D, f 
Pe an ‘as 1a ea. 
Unsurpassed in Quality at Any Price 


Made from your negative or photo in labs 
and studios of famous James J. Kriegsmann 


24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
NO NEGATIVE CHARGE 


$6.73 per 100 M'TD ENLARGEMENTS 
$55 per 1,000 § 30°x40" $3.85 ea. 
Send for Price List & Samples 


Dept. SM 
165 West 46th st 


Ds 


's LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL T 


U.S.A. 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 
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AGENCIES 


The newly organized Bennett- 
Evans Co. has established a general 
advertising agency, located in the 
Chatham Building, 302 South Col- 
lege Street, Charlotte, N. C. The 
new firm is affiliated with 26-year-old 


Bennett-Advertising, High Point, 
N. C., and is headed by Thomas C. 
Evans. ... é Arthur L. Rayhawk, for- 


merly of Sullivan-Rayhawk, — the 
Pittsburg, Pa., market research and 
sales promotion firm, now has his own 
shingle reading: Marketing Services, 


500 Pittsburgh Life Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ... V. L. Scantlin, re- 
cently of Buchanan & Co., Inc., has 


formed Scantlin & Co., advertising 
agency, with offices at 737 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. . . . Powell-Grant 
is the new name of 
Inc., Detroit. 


Advertising, Inc., 
Advertising, 


Powell 


JOHN BLACK is new director of 
Walter Weir, 
agency's publicity service expansion. 


publicity Inc., in 


Leland W. Denburgh is elected 
vice-president and J. Lloyd Handy 
named assistant secretary of Mer- 
cready and Co., Newark, N. J. . 

James E. Hanna and John D. Upton 
are elected vice-presidents of N..W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. . . . Virgil A. Kelly 
is elected president of Kelly, Zarndt 
& Kelly, Inc., St. Louis, succeeding 
his brother, the late Charles F. Kelly, 
Jr. ..... Henry Soderberg now heads 
the Radio Department of Young & 
Rubicam, S. A., Mexico City. . 

Roy T. Lochten joins Lamb, Smith 
& Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, as media 
director; Dr. Albert Hemming, for- 
merly medical director of Ciba Phar- 


maceutical Products, Inc., Summit, 
N. J., joins the same agency as a 


vice-president. . . . Harold L. Grafer, 
recently general sales manager and 


then executive vice-president of Em- 
erson Drug Co., Baltimore, is now 
on the merchandising staff of Hanly, 


Hicks & Montgomery, Inc. 
a 
Kenneth S. Loring rejoins Ross 


SAM lL. 
KSTP, 


LEVITAN, 
now director of operations 
and advertising counselor of WMIN, 


formerly at 


St. Paul — Minneapolis, Minn. 


Roy, Inc... . B. Daves Rossel! is now 
with Advertising Copy Service, Inc, 
.. + Marvin S. Corwin rejoins Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Inc... . E. D. Geof- 
frey Garth, formerly with \IcCann- 
Erickson, Inc., and The Nex York 
Times, joins Lamb, Smith & Keen 
Inc. 


Accounts: The Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc., appoints John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, a 


advertising agency for House = Gar 
den, effective January 1... . Claridge 


Food Co., Inc., packers of broiled 
hamburgers and a diversified line of 
meat products, to Al Paul Lefton 
Co., Inc.; radio, newspaper, subway 
card and magazines will be used... 
Wilson Brothers Co. to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc... Chi 
cago office... . B-B Pen Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, to Foote, Cone & Belding 

Metal Goods Corp., St. Louis 
to H. George Bloch Advertising C 
... Supreme Metal Fabricators, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to I. H. DuFin 
Co. ... The Brass and Bronze Ingo: 
Institute, Chicago, John Mathe: 
Lupton Co., Inc., to promote use @ 
brass and bronze castings in indus 
try; long-range program opening ! 
January. 


JESSE THOMPSON is the 


new 


director of advertising and promo 


tion, Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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College Course Helps 
Salesmen Up Sales 


lt was an idea of the professors at California's College 
for Agriculture—that a two-day seminar in plant food 
fundamentals would provide fertilizer salesmen with prod- 
uct knowledge. Results: 170 better informed salesmen. 


around 


It clicked all when Cali- 


fornia college professors suggested that 


aCCURATE, THOROUGH 
CLIPPING SERVICE 


Your ads, your competitors’ 
and dealers’ ads, news, pic- 
tures, editorials... from 5,000 
magazines and newspapers. 
Publication name, date, and 
circulation attached to each 
clip. 


Re eo ’ “a 
a a — a ‘ “9 — food ton PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
mM. | mentals might help fertilizer salesmen 
en . ’ 165 Church Street, NewYork 7, N.Y. 
, increase their sales and, of course, help 
PO California farmers and horticulturists. . : 
nn- 
‘ork The idea was put forward by Dr. A D V R en 
‘een | J. E. Knott, professor of truck crops at 
the College of Agriculture, Davis, Cali- TISING MEN 
fornia—this is a department of the Uni- USE 
rub f versity ot Calitornia. 
ane Fertilizer men through their Cali- 
®) fornia Fertilizer Association, Los An- ve 
sar} geles organized the session. ‘They an- “— 
‘idge : ies —— 
le nounced the date, told salesmen how to —— 
eee set to Davis, and outlined the lectures. 
ie Ol | 
fton As for the salesmen, 170 of them 
way attended—many are veterans, and in : 
oh military service learned what even a 
Bar- couple : days intensive study can do REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 
* TC Ps > , , - ‘2 > > < 2< 
Ch ra fellow in dy incement. he date 150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK. 11 
Loaf were set last September in about the 
jin | only two-day spot that was open, just . 
: Sig, Pen, Greatest Industrial Area on Earth! 
oul one day before college started. = 
r Ci 
"he Broadly, most American farmers 
Fine could use more fertilizer to advantage, 
LP i) 1 ° P 
Ino Out without basic knowledge of crop 
‘athe requirements, the wrong kinds may be 
ae used, and wasted. 
es eae , A multi-billion 
indus California farmers particularly could use more on the many specialized dollar 
ng crops they grow. On an acre of oranges, for example, a far-sighted grower pre rate 
si , ,; , ene covered complete 
may spend a couple of hundred dollars for fertilizer and other treatment, ones 
hef 4 ; ; PONS by the 
| lore an orange is picked tor market. 
. 


Lately, the “‘micro-elements” in plant food have been getting a lot of atten- 
tion from scientists. Nitrogen, phosphate and potash are the well-known “Big 
Three” of plant foods, but other elements such as borax, zinc, iron, copper, 
manganese, in very small amounts, missing in the soil or the fertilizer, can be 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


LETTER GADGETS 


Letter gadgets keep those letters out of the 
waste basket and pay for themselves many times. 
These are attention-getters which triple the pull- 
ing power of letters or circulars when properly 
used. Send for circular and price list illustrating 
many of them. 


A. MITCHELL 
W. Jackson Blvd., 


| responsible for malnutrition of crops, decreased yields, trouble. 


rhe importance of these micro-elements, the needs for the “Big Three 
plant foods, and for gypsum, sulfur and like essentials, the recognition of 
soil types—these were some of the angles covered. 


Room 728, III Chicago 4 


Lectures were illustrated with slides, charts, plants in pots and other mate- 
nal. College men have a direct interest in showing fertilizer salesmen how 
to sell to the farmer’s advantage because the College of Agriculture is sup- 
Ported by the state, for the purpose of increasing the farmer's income. 


Write for information on 


¢Z 


Fos a aa 


E-STIK 


— Hy ; _ T.M.Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

i lhe session was held for fertilizer men from the whole state, but the Uni- Self-adhesive displays 

oan versity has another station at Riverside, where a second course is planned SIMON ADHESIVE PRODUCTS CORP. 
} ‘or those in the southern part of the state. 220 Fifth Avenue, New York I. N.Y. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE RIGHT MAN 


Aggressive and expanding manufacturer 
of instruments for the public and med- 
ical profession is interested in contact- 
ing men who are looking ahead for 
better opportunity. 


For qualifications, we seek experience 
in Sales Training and Management, as 
well as personal selling—the ability to 
manage your own office—a clean per- 
sonal and business record — sufficient 
capital to carry an inventory of 
$2500.00 to $5,000.00 and finance ini- 
tial development of operation. 

Our present distributors, operating on 
an exclusive protected franchise, are 
netting from $6,000 to $40,000 annual- 
iy. depending upon their market poten- 
tial. If you feel you are stymied in 
your present capacity and would like 
to establish your own business for life, 
we would like to hear from you. Tell 
us about your business and educational 
background, financial situation, and en- 
close picture. 

All replies held in strict confidence and 
local preliminary interviews will be 
arranged. 


Write to Box No. 2498, 
Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALESMANAGER 
AND EXECUTIVE 


An unusual opening in key executive ca- 
pacity with an established national firm. 
Retirement of present salesmanager. Out- 
lets in every state and abroad. Experience 
and proven record necessary either as 
assistant sales manager or sales manager 
of firm selling direct to consumer. Salary 
open at from $8,000. to $15,000. depend- 
ing on qualifications. 


REQUIRED: Knowledge of selection, train- 
ing, and management of specialty sales- 
men; sales promotion; practical experi- 
ence; education-college degree preferred; 
knowledge of merchandising in consumer 
field. Any technical background in elec- 
trical and electronic fields helpful but not 
essential. Present staff knows of this ad. 
Replies confidential. Address: Box 2496 
with details and photo, for interview. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16 N. Y. 


| WANT A JOB 
.-+- NOTA TITLE 


.A job in which | can use to best 
esvenieee my creative talents; my all- 
around knowledge of Direct Mail promo- 
tion and business letter writing; my flair 
for clear thinking, research and analysis; 
my aptitude for organization and admin- 
istration; my ability to meet people, to 
“get along” with fellow employees, to 
earn the respect and confidence of my 
employers; and my 8 years experience in 
the sales and promotion end of the pub- 
lishing business. Also, a job on which | 
can pin my hopes for the future, and get 
a kick out of doing. | am 34, married, 
2 kids, college graduate, christian, ex- 
Navy PT skipper, now employed. Avail- 
able on 30 days notice, will move any- 
where, and will consider any offer over 
$8000. Write today to Box 2499, Sales 
aa eorneee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
6, N. Y. 
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Executive Time-Saver: Here's a 
boon to manufacturing and whole- 
saling executives, to sales managers 
trying to determine market potentials, 
sales quotas and sales costs, to adver- 


tisers, agencies, and market research- 
ers attempting to measure advertising 
effectiveness in specific markets. ‘The 
United States Department of Com- 
merce has prepared a “Guide to Mar- 
keting Data Available for All 
(3,072) Counties in the United 
States.’ It’s all here—in this 12-page 
booklet. No need any longer to rifle 
through elbow-deep books, booklets 
and surveys to discover where to find 
the figures you need. One table in 
this publication lists all information 
available, both governmental and 
non-governmental, with a key to the 
sources. Another table lists the actual 
sources referred to, with the date of 
issue, price and manner of statistical 
presentation of data. Lumped with 
governmental data available are facts 
garnered from the Censuses of agri- 
culture, housing, population, manu- 
tactures and business, as well as many 
miscellaneous types of information— 
such as bank deposits, county finances, 
“FE” Bond sales, income tax returns, 
etc. Among non-governmental data 
listed as available are magazine and 
newspaper circulation figures, con- 
struction contracts, car and truck 
sales and registrations, retail sales, 
effective buying income, etc. (SM’s 
own Survey of Buying Power is 
mentioned as a source in more than 
a half-dozen different categories.) 
You'll want to write for your copy 
to the United States Department of 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 


Commerce, Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, Marketing Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Market Information: Here are 
three market reports on areas which 
may figure prominently in your mar- 
keting plans: 


FLORIDA: The St. Petersburg, 
Fla., newspapers have presented thei: 
story uniquely in a market analysis 
of the entire Tampa-St. Petersburg 
area. The neighboring city of “Tampa 
is the larger of the two metropolitan 
markets, but St. Petersburg is grow- 
ing so fast, that together, both mar- 
kets now form the first market in 
Florida in population, and the second 
largest in retail sales and effective 
buying income. And 43% of this en- 
tire market is St. Petersburg. The 
city’s sales today, according to this 
booklet, exceed the combined retail 
sales of both cities in 1940. 


NORTH CAROLINA: ‘he Piedmont 
Publishing Co., publisher of the 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel, 
has prepared a file-folder containing 
a series of loose-leaf data releases on 
the Winston-Salem market. The com- 
pany intends to keep the folder cur- 
rent with new, periodic releases. The 
present edition of facts covers popu- 
lation, manufacturing, bank clearing. 
retail sales, ete. 


ILLINOIS: ‘he Second Annual Con- 
sumer Analysis of the Rockford mar- 
ket, compiled by Illinois Research and 
Survey, has been published by the 
Rockford Morning Star and Regis- 
ter-Republic. It’s the report of a 
study made in May and June of buy- 
ing habits, brand preference, owner: 
ship and dealer distribution in se- 
lected classifications, in +1 Illinois 
daily newspaper markets. Some of 
the categories included are food prod- 
ucts, home equipment, soaps and 
cleansers, soft drinks, drugs and 
toiletries. Comparisons with 1946 
findings are shown where possible. 


DO YOU HAVE A PRESTIGE 
PRODUCT BOUGHT BY WOMEN? 


Popular lecturer on fashion, home furn- 
ishing, and other prestige products, ex- 
perienced in sales training, publicity, and 
promotion, wishes to combine sales train- 
ing program and lecturing for manufac- 
turers or association of manufacturers. 
Has car, all equipment for visual educa- 
tion, and valuable contacts with depart- 
ment and jewelry, women's clubs and 
newspapers throughout United States. Box 
2497, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16 N. Y. 
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Haire Merchandising Publications 107 
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ARE YOU 
THE YOUNG MAN 
EVERY FIRM WANTS 


When They Think, In Terms 
Of Their Future Executives. 


IF YOU ARE—We think our firm has 


the necessary prerequisites for your 


future 


COMPANY— One of the country's 
leading advertising and publishing firms, 
with activities covering Advertising Sales, 
Trade Publications, Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and Merchandising; over 60 years 
old, with coast-to-coast. 
Employees’ Insurance, Hos- 
Retirement 

& Bradstreet AAA-I. 


offices from 
Group Life 
pitalization, and 
Rated Dun 


Pension. 


REQUIREMENTS—the young men we 
have in mind are between 30-38; have 
college training with experience in one 
of the following fields—Selling, Account- 
ing, Advertising or Sales Training and 
have already demonstrated their capacity 
for leadership 
bility. 


in a position of responsi- 


POSITION—As an Executive Trainee, 
you will follow a training program where 
advancement to an executive position 
will depend entirely on your capacity 
to develop 


SALARY—If you can convince us that 
you are the young man we want, we will 
be happy to meet your 
ments. 


salary require- 


Write fully (Enclose photograph, 
wish) to 


V-61 P. O. BOX 3414 
PHILA. 22, PA. 


if you 


We Need An Experienced Sales 
Manager with Executive Ability 


« A highly successful, long established Los Angeles 
manufacturer with national distribution has an oppor- 
tunity with a bright future to offer to a matured 
sales executive who has the proper experience and 
background te direct and manage the marketing of a 
proven line of electric power drives. 


This man must have a successful record in sales 
management where he has been in charge of national 
distribution; and have experience in expanding and 
directing a producing sales organization involving dis- 
trict offices, distributors, dealers, etc. 


He will be required to assume responsibility in 
handling personnel, developing merchandising ideas, 
conducting public relations, directing sales policies, 
and consulting with our advertising agency. 


_If you are interested and meet the above qualifica- 
tions, your reply should be made in your own hand- 
writing. Please include a comprehensive outline of 
your entire business experience with particular refer- 
ence to your marketing and sales management experi- 
ence, together with a brief sketch of your personal 
history and a picture of yourself, if possible. 


Your reply will be kept in strictest confidence. 
Apply to: Box 2421, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California, 


FRE E! Increase readership 

of your ads with 
LIFE-like EYExeCATCHER photos. 
Nothing like them anywhere. 
Used by biggest advertisers. 100 
new su jects monthly. Mat or 
glossy print plan at small cost. 
Write for new FREE proofs 
#104. No obligations. 


EYEwCATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E. 38 St., New York 16 
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COMMENT 


IF YOU DON'T WANT A 
UNIONIZED SALES FORCE... 


Several of SALES MANAGEMENT'S editors are at work 
gathering material on salesmen’s unions. One article 
is in this issue. (Page 37.) Later articles will have 
something to say about unionization in the insurance 
and liquor fields, and among certain groups of whole- 
sale salesmen. 


As you read these articles, SMI urges you to set them 
against the background of the policy creed developed 
under the direction of Paul Heyneman for the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. In every case we have 
thus far explored, unionization was brought about by the 
very conditions the creed aims to correct. 


The work of the Heyneman Committee has served to 
define, very sharply indeed, the manpower abuses which 
are inviting unionization. It’s unthinkable, in view of 
what has already happened in the direction of unioniza- 
tion, that any company would fail to realize the necessity 
for making a microscopically careful examination of its 
policies and operating methods to determine its own 
weaknesses and to re-cast its policies to bring them into 
line with the precepts of the NFSE creed. 


Entirely aside from the question of the latency of 
unionization, we believe it to be to the selfish interest of 
every company to reappraise every phase of its relations 
with the sales force. Inequitable policies aggravate turn- 
over. Equitable policies attract and hold good men. They 
stimulate high morale. ‘They make for smooth and efh- 
cient operation. We are finally realizing that the exploita- 
tion of salesmen is fully as shortsighted as the old-time 
policy of attempting to exploit the public. It’s to a com- 
pany's se/Ash interests to hire, train, pay and operate men 
in such a way as to develop mutual respect and mutuality 
of objectives. 


In any reappraisal of manpower policies, perhaps the 
first subjects of inquiry might be these: 


Do the men have a written contract in which all such 
contingencies as split commissions, illness absences, auto- 
mobile allowances, charge-backs, etc. are clearly covered ? 


Are we using enough care and selectivity in hiring new 
salesmen so that the men we do take on have a better- 
than-average chance to stick and succeed ? 


Are we recognizing our responsibility to see that men 
are efhciently trained and properly equipped to meet 
today’s competition ? 


Does our compensation plan ask the men to take all 
the risks? If it does, it can’t be fair. 
Does that compensation plan relieve men of worry 


about rent-and-grocery money ? 


Does it supply an incentive for the men to try harder 
for improved results? 


Have we provided a security plan for the sales force 
in the torm of group insurance and retirement income ? 
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Are the men being asked to give all their evenings to 
the company because of excess paper work? 


Are we recognizing and rewarding exceptional sales 
performance with recognition as well as with the pay- 


check ? 


Is the sales chief giving his men a strong, helpful, 
inspirational type of leadership? 


It takes courage to face some of these questions, be- 
cause an honest answer will so often reveal the need for 
the discarding of long-established ways of doing business, 
Sut the foresighted company will act now. 


Or would you rather drift along until a union pres- 
dent shows up at the plant some day and tells you he’s 
ready for an election? You just think “it can’t happen 
here.” 


BLIND SPOT IN EDUCATION 

Business leaders may disagree over tariff policies, 
politics, and taxes, but they are unanimous in their beliet 
that our economy needs better men and greater skills in 
distribution. This need was well stated by Harvey 5. 
Firestone in a recent address before the lowa Bankers 
Association. Said Mr. Firestone: 


“Industry is at last beginning to recognize the urgent 
need for concentrated attention on the problem of attain- 
ing greater efficiency, economy, quality and quantity in 
our system of distribution. 


“One of the principal difficulties is a severe shortage ot 
men trained in the science of distribution. Comparativels 
few institutions of learning have comprehensive course 
of study aimed at graduating a student qualified to ente! 
into distribution as a vocation. A young man today has 
the choice of hundreds of schools which grant degrees 
in chemical, electrical, mechanical and civil engineering 
and many other subjects which will fit him to become 
skilled in various phases of manufacturing. 


“But, if he intends to follow distribution as a voce 
tion, he must acquire most of his training after he leaves 
college, by working in one or more of the marketing 
organizations now established or in the market researc 
division of some industrial concern. Only after years 0 
on-the-job experience can he qualify as an expert in this 
field. 


“Consequently, if we are to progress in the years 0 
come, we must begin at the grass roots by fostering an¢ 
encouraging young men and women to consider the science 
of distribution as their life work and by persuading col- 
leges and universities to offer regular courses of stud! 
which will eventually result in the granting of degreés 
in distribution, 


“With men and women trained in the science of dis 
tribution on the staffs of farm organizations, as well # 
on the staffs of industrial organizations, both agricultur 
and industry will cultivate more markets for their pro 
ucts and thereby continue to grow.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


THE Du MONT- DESIGNED TELEVISION CAME 


OU MINT television speeds progress wi 


AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 


Just as television has created a new and major channel of communication, so, 

too, has air transportation revolutionized travel and shipping. It is only 
natural that Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., television pioneers, uses 
\merican Airlines Airfreight as standard shipping procedure for routine 


distribution of television broadcasting and receiving equipment. 


American Airlines Airfreight makes possible new, unmatched advantages in 
distribution, merchandising and selling. Recent drastic rate reductions make 
Airfreight more economical. 4-engine Airfreighters, exclusively for cargo 
shipping, provide faster service to more important shipping centers than 
ever before. For details on how Airfreight can help your business, call your 
nearest American Airlines offices or write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 
Division, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FIRST TO OPERATE AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 


Havin ga %& 
wondertul time | 


Ever notice how Americans enjoy 
laughing? 


Telling funny stories is a national 
pastime. Americans have even laughed 
their way through crises! And have 
come out on top. 


Little wonder that unimaginative, regi- 
mented living is not for us! 


Americans have demanded a sys- 
tem of Free Enterprise because it 
suits them to a T. Through it, their 
need for independence gains expres- 
sion. Workers, investors and man- 
agement alike enjoy the stimulus of 
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competition, the incentive of match- 
ing wits with others. 


Yet today there is a trend to change 
this American way! 


Some people fail to connect “liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” with 
life. They would replace Free Enter- 
prise with a grim, unyielding system of 
needless controls. 


We can stop this trend. We must stop it! 


We can do so by continuing to make 
Free Enterprise the most successful 
economic system in the entire world. 


ROSS RON, NE. 


Effective advertising helps indus 
succeed. It stimulates demand. It p 
motes production. It is truly a champ 
of Free Enterprise! 


We at Ross Roy, inc. believe in 
power of effective advertisi 
That’s the reason our clients’ a¢ 
tising campaigns not only 
attention but also stimulate 
They do so because we 
through with every type of pre 
tional or training assistance n 
for sales success. 


If you're interested in learning how 
would approach your problem, ¢ 
us a line. Ross Roy, Inc., 27515 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigs 
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